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IM POINTMASTER for re-pointing all 
makes of non-metallic needles gives 
an accurately shaped point auto- 
matically, in just 30 seconds. Price 
4/6 plus purchase tax. Special 
chuck (price 1/- plus pur- 
chase tax) and abrasives 
(price 6d. plus purchase 
tax) for IM Miniatures. 






IM Needles in their famous top-hat 
boxes, banish record wear and 
-— meedle hiss completely, Each 
needle plays with re-point- 
ing, up to 100 record sides. 
2/- per box of 10 
needles, plus pur- 
chase tax. 
























IM MINIATURE NEEDLES 
specially developed for light- 
weight pick-ups, with same 
faultless reproductive quali- 
ties as IM Needles. 2/- per 
packet of 10 Needles, 
plus purchase tax. 








IM RAK holds 50 records, 10” and 12”, with 
numbered divisions. In a wide choice of 
colours at 29/6 plus purchase tax. 
Optional plastic cover, for dustproof 
storage, at 7/9 -plus purchase tax. 
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~. IM. MASTER SET contains an 
IM Pointmaster, 20 IM Needles, 
Spare abrasives and - rubber 

tyre. Packed in _ special 
presentation box, 9/- plus 
a purchase tax. 
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L’Orchestre de la Société du Conservatoire de Paris 


conductor: Charles Miinch 


Playing superbly under the baton of Charles Munch, the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra have made an 
outstanding full frequency range recording of Mendelssohn's little known but beautiful ‘Reformation’ 
Symphony. The revolutionary improvement in the recording of the orchestra effected by Decca 


full frequency range recording is immediately apparent. Not only is the spaciousness of the concert 


hall fully retained, but every instrument is heard in perfect balance. There is no substitute for 


Decca full frequency range recording. ‘ 


L’Orchestre de /a Sociéte du Conservatoire de Paris 
conductor: Charles Munch 

Symphony No. 5inD minor, Op. 107—** Reformation” 
(Mendelssohn) 

8th side: Fervaai—Prelude to Act | (d’ Indy). K 1715-8 
Automatic couplings AK 1715-8 

Price: K and AK series 4/9 plus !{7 P.T 





full frequency range recording 


The Decca Record Company Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
A 
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RUBINSTEIN 
For full details see Front Cover. 


JOSE ITURBI 


Spanish Dance No. 5—‘‘Andaluza” ; Spanish 
Dance No. 10—both from ‘* Twelve Danzas 
Espagnoles”’. Granados . DB 6573 


SET SVANHOLM 


with Orchestra cond. by Frieder Weissmann 


Am stillen Herd in Winterzeit; Morgenlich 
Leuchtend im Rosigen Schein—from ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger”’. Wagner - DB 6537 


DI STEFANO 
with Orchestra cond. by Alberto Erede 


lL.amento di Federico—from ‘“ L’Arlesiana’”’. 
Cilea; EE Lucevan le Stelle—‘‘Tosca”’. 
Puccini - . - - - DB 6580 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
accompanied by Gerald Moore 


Le Secret, Op. 23; Clair de Lune, Op. 46— 


both by Fawé = = -~S-:~S:s«@DA 1896 
TRIO DI TRIESTE 
Trio in A Minor. Ravel - - C 3607-9 


Auto. Coup. Nos. C 7685-7 


GWEN CATLEY 
with Orchestra cond. by Hugo Rignold 
schold, Titania—‘“‘ Mignon”. Thomas; I was 
heedless in my Rapture—‘“II Seraglio”’. 
Mozart - - - - - C 3696 


WEBSTER BOOTH 


with Orchestra 
My Dreams: Nirvana - . » 


Auto. Coup. Nos. C 7702-5 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA—C 3692-5 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF ORAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
10 HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Christmas Day 1947 - - 
(Profits from this Record are being 





H.M. KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 


A Message to the Empire Broadcast on 
- RC 3608 


charities nominated by His Majesty the King.) 


paid to 








PETER DAWSON 
with Orchestra 


CHARLES SHADWELL 


and his Orchestra 


The Spice of Life - - - 
Without a Song - . - 


JEAN CAVALL 
with Orchestra 
And Mimi; Arriverderci’ - r 


cond. by George Melachrino 
Serenata; Serenade - - - 


Gentleman Jim; Whalin’ up the Lochlan 


B 9618 
. \ B 9619 


B 9620 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 


B 9622 








First H-M:V Recording 


in) te OM se. Gee Om Os Le, Sa 


Variations on a Theme by Paganini, 
Brahms - 


Op. 35. 














by 


C 3697 
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PERRY COMO 
with Lloyd Shaffer and his Orchestra 


Sonata . » . i -\epu 
What am I gonna do about You? - 93 
PHIL HARRIS 
and his Orchestra 

Necessity - - . - -lppu 
I’ve been so wrong for so Long - 94 
JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 

The Flower Seller ~ » a 
A Tree in the Meadow -_ - } BD 5997 
Misirlou~ - . . - . 
Enlloro » " ‘ P r } BD 5998 


“FATS” WALLER & HIS RHYTHM 
Your Feet’s too Big 
“FATS” WALLER & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Rump Steak Serenade - - - B 9582 
FREDDY MARTIN 
and his Orchestra 
Bumble Boogie - . - 
Hora Stacato” - : - B gfat 


1948 SWING MUSIC SERIES 





TOMMY DORSEY 
and his Orchestra 


Well, Git It! - - - - 
Trombonology - - - - B 9623 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 

. and his Septet 
Ol’ Man Rebop 
and his Sextet 
Anthropology - - - - B 9624 
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COMPETITION 


Continuing the search for a list of the 
most valuable and satisfying additions to 
the Library of Recorded Music since the 
war we invite all our readers to give their 
verdict on. recordings issued in this country 
between September 1946 and the end of 
1947. The previous competition was 
started last September (pp. 49, 50) and the 
outcome of it was published last month 
(p. 113). 

It is fairly clear from the lists received 
that competitors did not confine their votes 
to records which they possessed but, in the 
spirit in which their opinions were asked 
for, surveyed the comparative claims of all 
the sixty-four recordings from which they 
had to choose, probably looked through 
the review pages of back numbers of this 
magazine, and very likely refreshed their 
memory of hearing the works in a friend’s 
home, at a Gramophone Society’s meeting 
or in a dealer’s cubicle before making their 
selection of the final fifteen choices. 

That is the course which we suggest they 
should follow again in this competition and 
once more we give you a serial number in 
the left hand column for each work or 
recording. This is for your convenience 
and ours. There is no need to refer to cata- 
logue numbers, titles, artists, orchestras. 
This time we ask for a selection of twenty- 
five most valuable and satisfying additions to the 
Library of Recorded Music, adding that the 
word valuable means intrinsically valuable, 
and begging you to forget, so far as you can 
how much the records against each number 
cost to make, or how much to buy, and 
only in the last ditch of indecision to give 
a thought of “‘ value for money.”’ 


RULES 


(a) Write your name and address clearly ; 
then the serial numbers of your twenty-five 
choices in order of preference. Avoid 
bracketing numbers. Add, if you wish, 
twenty words of terse comment—not more 
—against any or each number. The com- 
ments will only be considered if you other- 
wise tie with another prize winner. 


(6) Attach the coupon on page xii. A 
similar coupon will be found in the March 
and April issues. Thus you can, if you 
wish, send in three entries. Keep a copy of 
cach entry that you send in, so that when results 
are published in Fune you may put in a claim for 
G prize. 

_(¢) Address your envelope—Competi- 
tions, The Gramophone, 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex, so as to be received 
before Sunday, 2nd May. 


(d) The Editor’s decision will be final on 
all points open to doubt. 


REWARDS 


A First Prize of Ten Guineas’ worth of 
Records (winner’s choice) will be awarded 
to the competitor who has most accurately 
chosen twenty-five results of the voting in 
the correct order. 

Second Prize: Five Guineas’ worth of 
Records. 

Third Prize: Two and a Half Guineas’ 
worth of Records. 

Ten Consolation Prizes of Fifteen Shill- 
ings’ worth of Records each. 


PROPOSED : 
~346 


1 H.M.V. DB6303-6. Concerto No. 4 in G 
(Beethoven). Schnabel, Philharmonia 
Dobrowen. Sept. p. 46. 

2 Col. LX949-54. Symphony No. 4 in G 
(Mahler). Philharmonic (New York), 
Walter. p. 47. 

3 Col. DX1270-1. Giselle Ballet Music 
(Adam). R. Opera House, Lambert. 

3 


p. 48. 
4 Decca K1134-7. Piano Concerto in A minor 
(Grieg). Lympany, National, Beer. 


5 HM. DB6314. Overture, La Forza del 
Destino (Verdi). N.B.C., Toscanini. 
Oct., p. 62. 

6 H.M.V. DB6309-11. Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra (Walton). Primrose, Phil- 
harmonia, Walton. p. 63. 

4 Col. DX1276-7. Concert: in D minor for 
two violins and Orchestra (Bach). Gru- 
miaux and Pougnet, Philharmonia, 
Siisskind. p. 64. 

8 H.M.V. C3511-4. Quartet No. 5 (Bartok). 
Hungarian S.Q. p. 65. 

9 H.M.V. DB6313. Amarilli and O del mio 
amato ben, Gigli. p. 66. 

ro Col. DX1269. Kol Nidrei and Habbeit 
Mishomayim. Cantor Wolf Lewi. p. 67. 
ux H.M.V. DB6276-9. Symphony No. 3 in F 
(Brahms). Boston, Koussevitzky. Nov. 

8 


. 81. 

12 HAMLY. DB6338-40. Concerto in E minor 
(Elgar). Casals, B.B.C , Boult. p. 81. 

13 Col. LX963-7. Symphony No. 6 in F 
(Beethoven). Philadelphia, Walter. 
. 82. 

14 Dusen K1552. Roman Carnival Overture 
(Berlioz). L.P.O., de Sabata. p. 83. 

15 Col. DX1283-1301. Messiah (Handel). 
Liverpool P.H., Huddersfield Choral 
Soc., soloists, Sargent. pp. 84-5. 

16 H.M.V. DA1864. Das Madchen and An 
mein Clavier (Schubert). Elizabeth 
Schumann. p. 86. 

rz Decca K1437-41. Cello Concerto in B minor 
(Dvofak). Gendron, L.P.O., Rank. 
Dec. p. 101. 

18 Decca K1448-52. Symphony No. 3 tn F 
(Brahms). L.P.O., V Bei 


an inum. 
p. 101. 
rg H.M.V. C3507-8. Fantasia on a Theme of 
Tallis (Vaughan-Williams), Hallé, 
Barbirolli. p. 101. 


J 


23 


24 


25 


27 


238 


30 


1947 
H.M.V. DB6357. Overture, Le Corsatre 
aa: R.P.O., Beecham. Jan. 
118, 


H.M.V. C3533-4. Piano Concerto (Delius). 
Moiseiwitsch, Philharmonia, Lambert. 
p. 118. 

H.M.V. C3542-4. Symphonic Studies (Raws- 
“rg Philharmonia, Lambert. 
p. 118. 

Col. DX1315-9. Symphony No. 3 in F 
(Dvorak), Russlan and Ludmilla Overture 
(Glinka). Birmingham, Weldon. p. 


119. 

Col. LX969-74. Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor (Tchaikovsky), Philharmonia, 
Kletzki. p. 119. 


‘H.M.V. C3536-9. Quartet No. 2 in C 


(Britten). Zorian S. Q., p. rar. 

Col. DX1310-1. Introduction and Allegro 
for Harp (Ravel) and Premiére Arabesque 
(Debussy). Cockerill e¢ al. p. 121. 

H.M.V. DB6359-60. Four Pieces, Op. 17 
(Suk). Ginette and Jean Neveu. 


p. 121. 

H.M.V. DB6369-71. Violin Concerto and 
Prelude to “* Irmelin”’ (Delius), Pougnet, 
R.P.O., Beecham, Feb p. 133. 

H.M.V. C3545. Lohengrin, Prelude to 
Act I (Wagner). Hallé, Barbirolli. 


p- 133. 

Col. LX977-81. Alexander Nevsky (Pro- 
kofiev). Tourel, Westminster Choir, 
Philadelphia, Ormandy.. p. 133. 

Decca K1444-7. Violin Concerto in D 
(Tchaikovsky). Haendel, National, 
Cameron. p. 134. 


32 Decca K1561-2. The Perfect Fool (Holst) 


33 


o 


37 


3) 


40 


41 


46 


and Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner). 
L.P.O., Sargent. p. 134. 

Decca K1175-6. L’ Apprenti Sorcier (Dukas) 
and La Damoiselle Elue (Debussy). 
National, Jorda. p. 135. 

H.M.V. C3547-8. Violin Sonata No. 2 
(Rubbra). Sammons, Moore. p. 136. 

H.M.V. DB6366. Rachel, quand du Seig- 
neur (Halévy) and Vainement, ma bien- 
aimée (Lalo). Gigli. p. 136. 

Col. DX1324-38. -La Traviata + eee 
Opera House, Rome. pp. 137-8. 

H.M.V. DB6373-6. Piano Concerto in A 
minor (Schumann). Arrau and Detroit 
S.O. March p. 149. 

Col. LX988-90. _ Symphony No. 8 (Beet- 
hoven). Vienna P.O., Karajan. p. 149. 

Decca K1574-6. The Fire Bird Suite 
(Stravinsky). L.P.O., Ansermet. pp. 
149-, 163. 

Decca K1569-70. Sonata in E flat, Les 
Adieux (Beethoven). Ferber. p. 150, 

H.M.V. DB6372. Three Chorale Preludes 
(Bach), arr. and played by Pierre 
Fournier, cello. p. 150. | 

Decca K1566-8. Frauenliebe und Leben 


(Schumann). Astra Desmond, Phyllis 
Spurr. p. 151. : 
Parlo. RO20551. Max’s Aria, Der 


Freischiitz (Weber). Tauber. p. 151. 

Col. DX1349-52. - Quartet in A minor 
a Philharmonia S.Q. April, 
p. 164. 

Decca M581. Sonatas in A and in B flat 
(Scarlatti). Kathleen Long. p. 164. 
Decca K1531-2. Sonata in G minor (Ear- 

tini). Campoli. p. 164. 








130 


47 


48 


49 


50 
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52 
53 
54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


70 


7i 


72 


73 


74 


75 


Col. DX 1358-60. Organ Concertos Nos. 2 
and 4 (Handel). Cunningham, City of 
Birmingham, Weldon. May p. 177. 

Col. DX1362. Incidental Music from 
Nicholas Nickleby (Berners). Philhar- 
monia, Irving. p. 177. 

H.M.V. DB6412-3. Tapiola (Sibelius). 
R.P.O., Beecham. p. 177. 

H.M.V. DB6323-6. Piano Concerto No 2 
in B flat (Beethoven). Schnabel, Phil- 
harmonia, Dobrowen. p. 178. 

H.M.V. C3572. From Ballet “‘ Gayaneh”’ 
(Khachaturian). Philharmonia, Malko. 
p. 178. 

Col. DX1356-7. Don Juan (R. Strauss): 
Philharmonia, Galliera. p. 179. 

Col. LXq94-6. Sonata in B minor (Chopin). 
Lipatti. p. 179. 

Col. LX997. Three songs (Schumann). 
Hans Hotter. p. 179. 

Col. DX1365-6. Horn Concerto No. 2 
(Mozart). Dennis Brain, Philhar- 
monia, Susskind. Vol, xxv June, p. 4. 


Col. LXg98-1002. Symphony No. 6 
(Shostakovitch). Pittsburgh S.O., 
Renier. p. 5. 


Col. DX1361. Morning Song, Maytime in 
Sussex (Bax). Harriet Cohen, Sargent. 
p. 6. 

Decca K1545-9. Concerto No. 2 (Rach- 
maninov). Eileen Joyce, L.P.O., p. 6. 


Decca K1522-3. Russian Easter Festival 
Overture (Rimsky-Korsakov). National, 
Jorda. p. 6. 

Decca K1507-13. Symphony No. 3, Erotca 
(Beethoven). L.P.O., de Sabata. p. 7. 

Decca K1584-6. Daphnis and Chloe 
(Ravel). Paris Conservatoire, Miinch. 
P- 7- 

H.M.V. C3580-1. Organ Chorale No. 3 1n 
A minor (Franck). Germani. p. 8. 

H.M.V. DA5432. Canzone e Danza 
(Mompou) and Malaguefia (Albeniz). 
Michelangeli. p. 8. 

H.M.V. DB6388. La Madre mia (Pon- 
chielli) and Ah non credea_ mirarti 
(Bellini). Carosio. p. g. 

Decca K1305-7. Romeo and Juliet Fantasy 
Overture (Tchaikovsky). National, Albert 
Coates. July, p. 20. 

H.M.V. DB6448-9. The Fountains of Rome 
(Respighi). Augusteo S.O., de Sabata. 
Pp. 20. 


Col. LX0983-6. Violin Concerto in D 
(Brahms). Szigeti, Philadelphia, 
Ormandy. p. 20. 

H.M.V. DB6437. Ballade, Op. 118, No. 3, 
and Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2 (Brahms). 
Edwin Fischer. p. 22. 

Col. DX1374-5. Sonata in E flat (Haydn). 
Denis Matthews. p. 23. 

H.M.V. Bg561. La Fille aux cheveux de lin 
and Voiles (Debussy). Solomon. p. 23. 

Decca K1517-21. Stabat Mater (Per- 
golesi). Nottingham Oriana Choir, 
Boyd Neel Orch., Henderson. p. 24. 

H.M.V. DB6450. Dances of Persian Slaves 
Khovantschina (Moussorgsky). R.P.O., 
Beecham. August, p. 37. 

H.M.V. DB6353-5. Flos Campi (Vaughan- 
Williams). Primrose, B.B.C. Chorus, 
Philharmonia, Boult. p. 37. . 

Col. LX1006-8. Symphony No. 33 in B flat 
and Marriage of Figaro Overture (Mozart). 
Vienna P.O., Karajan. p. 38. 

Col. LX1005. Polka and Fugue, Schwanda 
(Weinberger). Philadelphia, Ormandy. 
p. 38. 
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76 H.M.V. €3563-9. Symphonie Fantastique 
(Berlioz). Hallé, Barbirolli. Sept., 


. 52. 

77 nik K1626-31. Symphonie Fantastique 
(Berlioz). Concertgebouw, Van 
Beinum. p. 53- 

78 H.M.V. DB6457-8. Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4 (Bach). Boston, Koussevitzky. 


P- 53- 

79 Col. DX1389-90. Oboe Concerto in C 
minor (Marcello). Goossens, Phil- 
harmonia, Siisskind. p. 54. 

80 Decca K1587-8. Symphonic Variations 
(Franck). Eileen Joyce, Conservatoire, 
Miinch. p. 55. 

8x H.M.V. DA5380. Sonata in C minor and 
Sonatina in D minor (Scarlatti). Michel- 
angeli. p. 55- 

82 H.M.V. C3604-5. Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor (Bach). Germani. p. 55. 

83 H.M.V. DB6470-2. Song of the Hills 
(Delius). Luton Choral, R.P.O., 
Beecham. Oct., p. 65. 

84 Col. LX1013-6. Concerto No. 2 in F minor 
(Chopin). Malczynski, Philharmonia, 
Kletzki. p. 66. 

85 Col. DX1397-8. Horn Concerto No. 1 in E 
flat (R. Strauss). Brain, Philharmonia, 
Galliera. p. 66. 

86 Decca K1491-6. Piano Concerto No. 1 
in D minor (Brahms). Curzon, National, 


Jorda. p. 66. 
87 H.M.V. DB7464-6. Cello Sonata in A 
(Beethoven). Fournier and Schnabel. 


p. 67. 
88 H.M.V. DA1862. Two Songs (Hugo 
Wolf). Elisabeth Schumann. p. 68. 
Col. LX1020. Four Songs (Rachman- 
inov). Jennie Tourel. p. 68. 
H.M.V. DB6392-6411. Aida (Verdi). 
Opera House, Rome. 
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gt H.M.V. C3628-9. Overture “ In der Natur” 
(Dvorak). Czech P.O., Kubelik. 
Nov., p. 81. 

92 H.M.V. C3630-4. Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor (Tchaikovsky). Philharmonia, 
Malko. p. 82. 

93 H.M.V. DB6485-7. Concerto for flute and 

: harp in C (Mozart). Le Roy, Laskine, 
R.P.O., Beecham. p. 82. 

94 Col. DX1408-23. Elijah (Mendelssohn), 
Huddersfield Choral, Liverpool P.O,, 
soloists, Sargent. pp. 84-6. 

95 Col. LX1029-32. Piano Concerto in A 
minor (Grieg). Lipatti, Philharmonia 
Galliera. Dec., p. 

96 H.M.V. (C3669-70. Introduction and 
Allegro for Strings (Elgar). Hallé, 
Barbirolli. p. 96. 

97 Decca K1637-8. Bolero (Ravel). Con- 
servatoire, Miinch. p. 08. 

98 Decca K1652-5. Quartet in G, K387 
(Mozart). GrillerS.Q p. 98. 

99 Decca K1651. Notturno and Tarantella 
(Szymanowsky). Haendel. p. gg. 
H.M.V. DB6516-31. St. Matthew Passion 

(Bach). Leipzig. pp. 99, 100. 


POSTSCRIPT: 


In view of the great difficulty in reducing the 
list of notable recordings to a reasonable size 
for the purpose of this competition we offer a 
further prize of Three Guineas for the best 
commentary, in not more than five hundred 
words, on the list, with suggestions of five out- 
standing recordings which have not been 
included in it. These suggestions must be of 
records reviewed in The Gramophone between 
September, 1946 and December, 1947 inclu- 
sive. The rules and conditions are the same as 
for the main competition. 





RICHARD TAUBER 


Twenty years ago the Editor wrote, “I 
want to make sure that so far as I am able the 
arrival of these Tauber records will be brought 
home to people. A leaflet with the words in 
English and German accompanies them. The 
songs are well chosen and the singer, whether 
we regard his voice or his style, is in the first 
rank.’’ Herman Klein welcomed the same pair 
of records (RO20028-9) with equal warmth— 
“a Lieder singer of the first rank .*. . a quiet 
beauty that reminds one of Leo Slezak at his 
best . .. a lovely pp. mezza voce . : . I hope to 
hear more records by Richard Tauber.”’ A 
few months earlier Father McElligott of Ample- 
forth had written (Vol. V, p. 30)” ... and 
perhaps best of all, Richard Tauber (Odeon), 
until lately the principal Mozart tenor of the 
Vienna Opera, and a very fine lieder singer. . . . 
One double sided record of five songs from the 
Dichter liebe could some time ago be obtained 
from Odeon, and he sings them superbly.”’ 

The untimely death of Tauber on January 
8th leaves us with what must surely be an 
unexampled legacy in the fullness and variety 
and quality of the corpus of recorded songs and 


airs from operas and operettas, and of his own _ 


compositions and other music which he loved 
to conduct. Much has been written elsewhere 
about his life and his contribution to the delight 
and contentment of the world, and some day 
when we can find the right person to undertake 
the privilege we must find room in The 
Gramophone for a definitive catalogue and assess- 
ment of his records as has been done for Melba, 
Caruso, McCormack and others. 

‘“‘F sharp’”’ writes: 

‘“* The last time I saw Richard Tauber was at 
Covent Garden a year or so before the late war, 


playing Ottavio in Don Giovanni. There were 
other stars in the caste playing more important 
roles, but the recollection of them is almost 
entirely obliterated by the black-clad figure of 
Ottavio, and the exquisite singing of J] Mio 
Tesoro. 

“Tauber was not elegantly built, yet his 
poise was superb ; he had natural assurance of 
movement and manner which alone was fas- 
cinating to watch. 

“* The first time I heard his voice was on a 
stormy night in the island of Jethou, when we 
played the first record of a Winterreise album 
which had just arrived from Parlophone. That 
was in 1928. It was a landmark in our gramo- 
phone experience. I am glad to know that this 
album of Richard Tauber’s is still in the 
catalogue.”’ 


VIOLET GORDON WOODHOUSE 


In the rare Vol. 1 No. 2 of The Gramophone, 
June, 1923, there is an article by Violet Gordon- 
Woodhouse on The Harpsichord and Gramophone 
in which she wrote of the successful tests she had 
been making with H.M.V. The harpsichord 
recorded better than the piano because of its 
clearly defined ringing tone, the plucked strings 
giving more brilliancy than the struck hammers, 

The result of the tests was a number of ten- 
inch acoustic records that sound like fairy 
music now. Perhaps they will be found in the 
new Connoisseur Catalogue which is being 
prepared. They must not be lost. 

It is some years since she gave her recitals 
but there must still be many people who 
remember the beauty and grace of the artiste 
and her instrument, and the exquisite distinction 
of her performance. 

She died on January gth, 1948. 
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JOSEPH 


But teaching had some compensations for 
Szigeti, such as preparing ensemble per- 
formances of one of Corelli’s or Geminiani’s 
concerti grossit, and using unhackneyed 
material while coaching the quartet classes. 
And sometimes he was profoundly moved 
in a class by the unexpected performance of 
a pupil who would display an uncanny 
awareness “‘ of the musical and expressive 
content’? of a composition. ‘‘ Even now, 
after all these years, I can recall movements 
like that heavy-set Bernese girl’s playing 
of the slow movement of a Bach concerto: 
it had an inwardness, a touch of that some- 
thing which is so rarely projected from the 
concert stage ... Years later I saw her, 
even heavier than she used to be, married, 
maternal, her violinistic ambitions relegated 
to the distant past. But nothing can alter 
what to me still seems a fact: that she had 
been visited by moments of grace in those 
student years. To witness such moments is 
rarer than one would think, even in a life- 
time of concert going, and to recognise 
them when they are happening is one of the 
things I have learned from those contacts 
with amateurs . . . I sometimes contrast 
their ‘raptness’ with some of the scin- 
tillating, impeccable performances that 
recall Virgil Thomson’s devastating indict- 
ment of ‘the machine finish that is dead 
and horrid ’ in so much of our concert-hall 
music-making.”’ 

1924 was an exciting year. Then he 
received his first invitation to visit Soviet 
Russia. It reached him as he was rehearsing 
with Fernandez Arbos for the first perform- 
ance—somewhat belated !—in Madrid of 
the Brahms Concerto. The letter was 
handed him in the foyer of the crystal- 
chandeliered and red plush and gilt of the 
Opera House. The next day he was 
presented, with all the obsequious cere- 
mony and ritual peculiar to the Spanish 
Court of those days, to the royal 
family. At Moscow, he exhumed from his 
repertory Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Moscou, 
playing it with the opera orchestra under 
Golovanov. Nishdanova, ‘‘ Honoured 
Artist of the Republic,’ sang. Between the 
two parts of the concert was a long interval 
during which the audience ‘‘ debated ” 
and speeches were made. From 1924 until 
1929 Szigeti made eleven tours of Soviet 
Russia, then these tours became more and 
more impracticable. Since, he has played 
there only in 1931 whilst on his way to the 
Far East and for the last time in 1937. He 
remembers these visits with nostalgia and 
affection. Szigeti recently found in a pile 
of old letters one from Glazounov then 
Rector of the Leningrad Academy inviting 
him to succeed Leopold Auer as “‘ teacher 
of the superior class of violin.” ‘‘ The 
National Academy,”’ Glazounov wrote, “ is 
anxious to include among its pedagogues a 
maestro of the same value, or even of 
superior value, a pedagogue and a player at 
the same time, who can assist in the great 
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By W. S. MEADMORE 
(Continued from page 116) 
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problem of deepening musical culture in the 
country renewed by the revolution.” It 
was a remarkable compliment as Szigeti 
was then, (as now), considered the anti- 
thesis of the Auer school of playing. 

In 1925 Stokowski was in Zurich. 
Szigeti played the Bach Chaconne to him in 
the Hotel Baur au Lac. Stokowski said: 
**T am sailing for New York next Wednes- 
day, I’ll be seeing my manager about you 
approximately a week later and you will 
have a cable from him about ten or twelve 
days from to-day.’’ Similar promises had 
frequently been made by other conductors 
to Szigeti, and he was not unduly excited. 
But Stokowski was not like the others, the 
cable did arrive and well within the 
specified time. 


So it happened that in December, 1925, 
Szigeti, violin in hand, stood at a rehearsal 
in a concert hall in Philadelphia while the 
orchestra played the ‘“‘intimidating im- 
pressive ’’ opening exposition of the themes 
in the Beethoven Concerto, his “‘ fingers 
cold, awaiting the redoubtable entry of the 
solo violin. I was getting weaker and 
weaker at the knees as the silken sheen of 
that orchestral introduction enveloped me— 
me, who had never before heard an 
American orchestra. After all, a violinist 
playing with an orchestra in a new world 
submits to a kind of ordeal by fire in front 
of some half-hundred string players. Most 
of these have started their playing careers 
with the same high hopes, often with the 
same natural equipment ; and not a few 
among them believe—rightly or wrongly— 
that at some period of their development 
they reached approximately the same level 
as the soloist now standing before them. 
Thus, unlike a pianist or a singer, the 
violinist has to pass muster before a critical 
fraternity of his own kind, however great his 
fame. At least one-third of the orchestra, 
the fellow violinists, come to such a rehearsal 
with a decided ‘ show me’ attitude.” 


How did that testing rehearsal pass off ? 
Szigeti has no recollection. He only 
remembers finding himself back at his 
hotel, fiddling away at some passages which 
hadn’t satisfied him, strung up, nervous and 
apprehensive of the evening’s performance. 
And then in walked Carl Flesch. Why was 
Joska practising ? What nonsense! Every- 
thing was all right. He had heard the 
highest reports and praise of the success of 
the rehearsal. What was Szigeti worrying 
about ? ‘* Why,” said Flesch, ‘‘I played 
this same Beethoven Concerto with this 
same Stokowski in this same Academy of 
Music two years ago. Incredibly enough, 
my memory failed me—for the first time in 
you know how many decades of a concert 
career — at this place’? — and Flesch 
hummed the passage and Szigeti stared at 
him “ wide-eyed.” “I had to stop,” 
Flesch continued. ‘‘I had to go over to 
the conductor’s stand. We resumed—and 
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you see, Szigeti, it didn’t harm my standing 
in the least, did it ? Here am I, head of 
the violin department of the Curtis In- 
stitute, playing more concert dates than I 
intended taking, and everything shipshape 
—in spite of that painful happening.” __ 

And full of joie-de-vivre, Flesch took his 
departure, but leaving Szigeti with the 
obsession that perhaps his memory might 
fail him as well and at precisely the same 
place where it had failed Flesch. How 
did that infernal passage go ?... 

His memory did not fail him. His 
American début was a success. All the 
more noteworthy as he had _ reached 
America almost unheralded. True Kreisler 
had reported that he was “‘ one of the great 
ones.”? But he had landed without being 
interviewed or photographed and no 
receptions had been held in his honour. 
The next morning, offers of engagements 
began to arrive. Sometimes, not often, there 
were clashes and conflicts which arose over 
Szigeti’s decided opinions of what a pro- 
gramme should be. There were still 
managers who demanded repetitions of 
programmes given by virtuosos 20 or 30 
years before. There was Mr. Bagby. 
Mr. Bagby had been running his ‘* Morning 
Musicales’? at the old Waldorf for nearly 
50 years: they had become almost a 
barometer of American acceptance of 
newcomers. Mr. Bagby came to see Szigeti 
to discuss the programme and was a little 
crestfallen when Szigeti declined to play 
most of the salon pieces he suggested. But 
at least Mr. Szigeti would end his recital 
with Hubay’s Zephyr ? That was a facer for 
Joska, for that was precisely the piece he 
had played as an encore at his first New York 
recital, but at the conciusion of a sub- 
stantial bill of Bach, Corelli and Mozart. 
**And,”’ said Mr. Bagby,‘ it’s Zephyr with 
which you got me, and it’s Zephyr with which 
you'll get my audience, too!” 

A few weeks previous to crossing to 
America, Szigeti had played Prokofiev’s 
First Violin Concerto at a Royal Phil- 
harmonic Concert. A newspaper headline 
the next morning called it ‘* Farmyard 
Noises at Queen’s Hall.” That had re- 
minded Szigeti of Hanslick’s verdict on 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto: ‘‘ The violin 
is no longer played; it is yanked about, 
it is torn asunder, it is beaten black and 
blue.’? What a hard struggle Joska had to 
popularise that D major Concerto of 
Prokofiev’s, but he succeeded. He insisted 
on recording it. Deaf to all blandishments 
of ‘‘ well, perhaps later on Mr. Szigeti,” 
he refused to be side-stepped or got rid of. 
He found his way to the head of the com- 
pany. ‘‘I am told that it is not going to 
sell, but I have to do it,’’ Szigeti told him. 
** How do you spell the composer’s name ? ” 
he was asked. The Concerto was recorded. 

As in the concert room, so in the recording 
studio, it is the music nearest his heart, the 
music he believes in, that Szigeti plays. He 
was the first to record Darius Milhaud. 
Alongside with Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Corelli, Handel, Mozart and Schubert, he 
has recorded Bartdk, Bloch, Cowell, 
Kodaly, Stravinsky and Szymanowski, as 
well as the Prokofiev Concerto and the D 
major Sonata (1942). Szigeti is a famous 
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exponent of this unique masterpiece of 
modern music. Alan Berg’s Violin Con- 
certo (1936), a work beloved by him, he 
still hopes to be able to record. He made 
his first records nearly forty years ago, 
playing into a paper horn in the then 
H.M.V. studio in City Road. He has met 
old Scotsmen in Australia and Ceylon who 
still have these records he then mzde and 
which were released about 1909. One 
man mede him a present of one which 
Szigeti no longer possessed. Besides London 
and New York, Szigeti has also made 
records in Moscow. 

He heard his first phonograph when he 
was a child living in his grardparents’ 
house in Maramaros-Sziget, a cylinder- 
playing one which a travelling showman 
had set up in the courtyard. It only talked, 
but for that day practice was forgotten. 
Joska, bemused by the strange instrument, 
stood and listened to it for hours. It was on 
a phonograph that Szigeti made his first 
attempts at recording. In the library of the 
house where Joska stayed when he first 
came to England was a sapphire needle 
phonograph and a home-made recording 
outfit. On this Joska made many recordings 
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of concertos and of the Bach Chaconne, 
mostly without accompaniment, for his 
host. And when he was away from home, 
Szigeti would ‘‘sneak”’ into the library 
and make recording experiments. After- 
wards he would listen, coldly detached, to 
himself, getting to know himself, to hear his 
own playing as if it was nothing to do with 
him. It was a vital help. 

The American composer, George Temple- 
ton Strong, friend of MacDowell’s, who had 
in his youth visited Liszt at Weimar, is 
noteworthy for his contempt of sham. Over 
and over again, when commenting on one 
of Szigeti’s performances, he has said to 
him: “‘ C’est la probité de votre art, mon cher, 
that sets it apart.’’ A fine epitath! Could 
any better summing up of Szigeti’s playing 
be made ? I think not. 

(For much of the biographical data in 
these articles I am indebted to Szigeti’s 
kindness in letting me see the manuscript 
of his autobiography ‘‘ With Strings 
Attached,’’ which has since been published 
in New York by Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Avenue, and is shortly to be 
published by Cassell & Co. in this country. 
—W.S.M.). 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


On January ist the great silence descended 
upon American recording studios, as per the 
Petrillo edict. The event was signalised by 
strong editorials in the press—a few pro, most 
con. Nearly every newspaper cartoonist drew 
the appropriate symbols, and indignant readers 
wrote Letters to The Editor. It is seldom that 
music has had such a play in the American 
press, but that did not alter the situation ; and 
from now on, until the ban is lifted, the com- 
panies are on their own. There naturally was 
furious activity prior to the deadline, and 
enormous stocks of masters are probably in the 
warehouses. Whether this haste will result in 
some badly prepared recordings remains to be 
seen. 

Both Victor and 
Columbia, however, 
brought out an elab- 
or2ic series of discs 
for the New Year 
period. The biggest 
albums, in point of 
size, were Columbia’s 
eight-disc set of 
Mahler’s Fifth Sym- 
phony (Bruno Walter 
and the New York 
Philharmonic) and 
Victor’s, also eight 
dis¢s, of all twenty- 
seven. Chopin Et- 
udes (played by 
Alexander Brailow- 
sky). No point here 
going into an aesthetic discussion of the Mahler, 
which I do not particularly ike. It is a first 
recording, and a glowing one, conducted by a 
man who has the utmost respect for Mahler’s 
somewhat neurotic idiom. The Chopin, 
however, is fair game for some legitimate 
critical poaching. Since the Etudes are 
masterpieces, and since they have been recorded 
several times previously, comparison is inevi- 
table. It cannot be said that Brailowsky comes 
off too well when his interpretations are com- 





Bruno Walter 


pared with Cortot’s, though on the other hand 
Brailowsky has a bit more to say than Kilenyi, 
whose two Columbia sets constitute the only 
complete version available in America. There 
is a percussive, sectional quality to Brailowsky’s 
playing lacking in essential smoothness. colour 
and, especially, dynamic variation. Plenty of 
motor force is present ; little poetry. 

Among the orchestral albums there is a 
first-class version of Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony by George Szell and the Cleveland 
Orchestra (Columbia)—a version that has 
alertness, drive and much orchestral finesse. 
Toscanini has come forth with a Mozart 
Haffner Symphony, in a recording that illus- 
trates the best and weakest points of his con- 
ducting—exactitude, wonderful orchestral 
balance, clear sonorities, and also a taut quality 
which makes the last movement febrile instead 
of sparkling. Vox Records has released Nos. 
1 and 4 of that company’s projected six Branden- 
burg Concertos by Bach. Here Otto Klemperer 
conducts the Pro Musica Orchestra. These 
discs were made in France, not long ago. 
The orchestra, unknown to me, is not a very 
polished group, but Klemperer’s masculinity 
and unerring choice of tempos make the inter- 
pretations stylistically excellent. 

American music has been featured recently, 
and the latest offering on the altar of public 
opinion is a recording of Howard Hanson’s 
fairly long Third Symphony (Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra). This is a 
rather discursive work in traditional format. 
Sibelius would be honoured by this unconscious 
testimony to his influence, but it is doubtful if 
the music has enough vitality to insure longevity. 
Certainly Ibert’s Escales (Monteux and the 
San Francisco Orchestra), Respighi’s Feste 
Romane (Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) and Khatchaturian’s dismally 
derivative Masquerade (Fiedler and the Boston 
‘* Pops ’’) haven’t. 

Robert Casadesus and Zino Francescatti 
have collaborated in a polished, suave perfor- 
mance of Franck’s Violin Sonata—a recording 
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that has been needed in the Columbia 
catalogue. Columbia also needed a version of 
Schumann’s AKreisleriana, but in choosing 
Claudio Arrau to record that work they sel- 
ected a pianist who shows little insight into the 
fiery, poetic music. Cortot, then, still remains 
the criterion. And a similar mistake in casting 
was made by Victor when they picked Erica 
Morini to record the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto (with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Defauw). What with an 
unidiomatic approach, none too steady an 
orchestral accompaniment, and a_ whopping 
big cut of over a hundred bars in the last 
movement, Messrs Heifetz and Milstein have 
nothing to fear from the latest entry. 

Quite a few miscellaneous discs of the Danny 
Boy variety have been released, but the only 
really outstanding vocal album is Maggie 
Teyte’s, entitled French Operatic Artas. This is 
something of a misnomer. Instead of the. 
Bizet-Massenet-Gounod delicacies one would 
fearfully associate with such a title, Miss Teyte 
sings music by Pergolesi (1710-1736), 
Monsigny (1729-1817), Gretry (1741-1813) 
and Dourlen (1780-1864). After the recent 
diet of Trovatore, Rigoletto and Boheme 
arias to which we recently have been subjected, 
Miss Teyte’s lovely singing of these pure, 
elegant, melodious arias comes as good tidings 
for the new year. All of these arias are virtually 
unknown; and only stout Cortez knew the 
feeling that will overcome the connoisseur 
when he listens to the music of this set. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Brahms Quintet 

The fascinating reconstruction of the String 
Quintet in F minor of Brahms which Mr 
Sebastian H. Brown described in some detail in 
The Gramophone for July 1946 (pp. 16-18) and 
which had its first performance at the Chelsea 
Town Hall by the André Mangeot Quartet with 
Amaryllis Fleming (’cello) in the following 
October, and, shortly afterwards, its first 
broadcast and recording by the same ensemble 
in Paris, has now been published by Messrs 
Stainer and Bell and broadcast in the Third 
Programme of the B.B.C. 


Medtner 

The first broadcast of the new Medtner 
recordings was on Christmas morning but the 
specimen then heard was the last side of the rst 
Piano Concerto, which is not yet issued in the 
first album reviewed elsewhere in this number. 
The composer and Madame Medtner had not 
been warned and were pleasantly surprised and 
somewhat tantalised when their friends began 
to bring messages or to telephone about the 
broadcast without being able to identify with 
certainty what it was that had been chosen to 
launch the firs: fruits of the romantic Maharajah 
of Mysore Musical Foundation. 


Jack Payne’s ‘‘ Signature Tune ”’ 

There is a great quantity of genial gossip, 
shrewd comment and factual reminiscence 
packed into the 140 pages of Jack Payne’s book 
published by Stanley Paul with several illustra- 


‘ tions (16s.) covering the early days of the B.B.C. 


to the present day, with some peering into the 
future of television and other forms of public 
entertainment ; and hardly a page fails to bring 
vividly to the mind of his friends and followers 
the charm as well as the resolution of the 
writer’s personality and the extraordinarily 
wide range of his experiences in show business. 
There is, moreover, as much genuine sidelight 
on backstage realities as can be found in any 
chronicle of the last quarter century, illuminated 
by what Mr. Payne calls ‘ some unbuttoning 
and prodding, some deflating of dignitaries.”’ 
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Sunday Evening at WILSON’S 


| wonder if Readers will remember my announcement “ Magic” in this Journal 
last October. I refer to it because it is a weekly pleasure for me to visit 
my friend and colleague Wilson on Sunday evening to enjoy, not only the 
excellent salad which he is a master at concocting, but also the pleasure of 
his family, and the joy of listening to his Deccalian. 


Perhaps last night was rather a special evening, because the choice of music 
was impromptu. 








Music has a. powerful effect on one. It 
inspires us all and I found myself, once 
more, marvelling at the magic of this little eGCcCc swlian 
gramophone, and the joy it has to offer. JUNE < 

Amongst the records we played were the 
Brahms B Flat Pianoforte Concerto, Solomon 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by Issy Dobrowen—C 3610-15. Recorded by 
His Master’s Voice. Brahms Sonata No. 1 
in G Major for Violin and Piano, Georg 
Kulenkampff (Violin), and Georg Selti 
(Piano)—-K 1705-7. Recorded by Decca— 
and the Deccalian reproduced this glorious 
music of Brahms in a manner that so 
astonished me that I felt Imust again extol its 


virtues, for the Deccalian is transportable 
and therefore quite a small instrument. 
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The magic of the Deccalian lifted me out 
of myself and I was in a reverie. I warmed 
to Brahms, for he is a great favourite of mine, 
and his music was there. I found myself think- 
ing of Robert Schumann and of his sad 
afflic tion, and of Clar a, his wife ce, this was Cash Price £32-8-11 including Purchase Tax 
natural, for was not the great soul of Brahms 
reflected in the music to which I was listening, and Brahms was an intimate friend of 
Robert and Clara Schumann, and his devotion to Clara was a powerful force in his life. 
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Then I realised again that the Deccalian was an instrument at a price 
which is within the reach of everyone. What a boon to the Music Lover, and you 
can purchase it from Rimingtons for cash or by Hire-Purchase. FRED SMITH 
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RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 Telephone: Gerrard 1171 
Mail Order Department : 28a DEVONSHIRE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 1 Telephone : Welbeck 4695 
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EUGENE ORMANDY 
Cond. the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) 
Parts rand2- - - - - - LX1045 


PAOLO SILVERI 
with the London Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by Alberto Erede 
Rigoletio (Verdi) Act I—Pari siamo! 
Il Trovatore (Verdi) Act II — Tutto 
e deserto; Il balen del suo sorriso. 
In Italian - - - - = = = DX 1461 
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ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF j 
with two Flutes, ’Cello and f 
Harpsichord t 

i 

= 
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‘*Sheep may safely graze” (from 
Cantata No. 208) (Back) Sung in 
German - - - - - LX10351 


ie. 6 Oe..6 Oe, 0 OS Oi OO OE Oe Oe 6 
ED OO ee arr 


JAMES JOHNSTON 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra 
Conducted by Lawrance Collingwood 
La Eoheme (Puccini) Act |—Your tiny 
hand is frozen. Faust (Gounod) Act III 
—All Hail thou dwelling - DX 1455 


MALCUZYNSKI 
Theme and Variations in B Fiat Minor 
(Szymanowski— Op. 3) Pt. 1 Theme; 
Variations I-V: Pt. 2 Variations VI-VIII; 
XIland XII - - - = - = LX1050 
SIDNEY MacEWAN 
with Pianoforte accompaniment 


My Naney (arr. Diack) 2 * # ] DB 2372 
Mary Shaw (Wm. Morris) - -, 
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THE QUEEN’S HALL 

LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
Cond. by Sidney Torch 

** Dedication” *‘ Illusion” and ‘* Theme” 
(Mischa Spoliansky) both from the film 
‘Idol of Paris’- - - - += - DX 1458 


IRIS LOVERIDGE 
Los Requiebros (Goyescas, Book 1, No. 1) 
(Granados)- - - - - - - DX 1456 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Tales from the Vienna Woods— Waltz 
(Strauss—arr. Rawicz and Landauer) 

Parts 1and2- - - - - = DX1457 


BARTLETT AND ROBERTSON 
Two Pianos 
Jesu, My Heart’s Joy — Chorale (from 
Cantata No. 147) (Bach) ** Little ” 
Fugue in G Minor (Bach) - - DB 2371 


FRANK SINATRA 
The Coffee Song (They’ve got an awful 
lot of Coffee in Brazil); The Stars will 
Remember - - - - - - DB2376 
BILL JOHNSON 
Orchestra Cond. by Philip Green 
The Girl that I Marry (“ Annie Get your 
Gun”); A Little bit of Heaven DB 2373 
MONTE REY 
Orchestra Cond. by Philip Green 
A Tree in the Meadow - -! 
It began with a Tango - -) DB 2374 
RITA WILLIAMS 
Orchestra Cond. by Philip Green 
My Own Darby and Joan’ -! 
Whisper that you Love Me_ -| satiate 
HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series (No. 55 & 56) 
Evergreen Quadrilles Parts 1-3 
The Chrysanthemum Waltz DX 1459-60 
PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 


Songs to Remember No. 4-— Irish 
Fantasy (arr. Yorke) Parts 1 and 2 DB 2375 


SCORCH SYMPHONY 


No. 3 in A Minor 


ze Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
' CONDUCTED BY 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


DX 1451-54 


JIMMY LEACH 


and his New Organolians 


Down in Dreamy Valley - - FB 3370 
Near You- - - - - - - - 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Samoan Farewell Song - - - 
Now isthe Hour - - - - “| ep 336s 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and his Ballroom Orchestra 
I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now— 
Waltz; The Wishing Waltz FB 3371 


Golden Earrings— Slow Fox Trot 
Sometimes—Quickstep - - ‘} FB 3374 
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) BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET | 
with Milton Katims, Viola 

| Quintet in D Major (Mozart K.593) | 
) Six parts - - - - = LX 1046-48 
Auto Couplings - - - - LX8592-4 | 


YT. —_rT, —_- —_— —_—- —_s- es ~~ - —_- —_, —_T”- 
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VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
Strings for Dancing 


Gipsy Romance — Tango - - 
Carmenchita— Tango - .. FB 3375 
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LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 


When the Red Red Robin — Quickstep 


Smoke ! Smoke! Smoke! - _ FB 3373 
—SPECIAL SWING SERIES— 
LES BROWN 


and his Orchestra 
High on a Windy Trumpet - - 
Lover’s Leap as a? ee ods «Am | DB 2377 
WOOLF PHILLIPS 
and his Swing Stars 


I’m a Dreamer, Aren’t We All DB 2378 
My Baby Just Cares For Me - 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Stravinsky). Symphony 
in Three Moments (Stravinsky). 
Golumdia LX1042-4 (12 in., 2933. 
103d.) Auto LX8589-91. 

I read that the work is dedicated to the 
Philharmo.xic Symphoay Society, N.Y., 
as “‘an homage and appreciation” of the 
comp s2r’s twenty years’ association with it. 
Straviasky conducted the first performance 
two years ago. It seems to be recorded 
extremely clearly, in big, broad tones, 
sharp-edged. I have not seen the score. 
The sounds are challenging, dramatic. The 
mind goes back to the old Sacre days at 
some of the stamping, imperious rhythms ; 
and I am reminded, almost comically, how 
many other composers, including a few of 
our own, have taken leaves out of Stravin- 
sky’s old order-book. To ears hardened to 
discords of both music and life there can be 
no dismay, and quite a bit of excitement, in 
these tones. In the American Record Guide my 
friend Reed quotes from some notes (not to 
my hand) apparently to be had by Ameri- 
cans ; the composer says, in part: the work 
has no programme, but “in the process of 
creation in this our arduous time of sharp 
and shifting events, of despair and hope, of 
continual torments, of tension and, at last, 
cessation and relief, it may be that all these 
repercussions have left traces in this 
symphony.” The relief is likely to be felt by 
listeners, but not necessarily just when the 
composer felt it. One reflects that the 
ancients had their hard times too: Haydn 
and Beethoven wers composing while war 
waged outside theireuburb ; but they didn’t 
put it into the musc ; or, perhaps, only in 
terms of more lasting qualities than these 
of Stravinsky’s seem likely to be. I don’t 
predict. 

Some of these interjections might repre- 
sent a recession from the compactness 
of the better evrly dissonance ; and I 
wish composers would not insist on in- 
corporating a piano in the orchestra. I 
see that the opening movement was sub- 
titled in the programme ‘‘ Symphony 
Overture,”? so it might have some unde- 
clared drama of its own. That is easy 
enough to imagine. The growth is by 
various extensions of group-patterns, which, 
score in hand, might prove more gripping 
a scheme than to the ear alone. Not all the 
writing has the nervous tightness that was 
both attractive and wearing in the Sacre 
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and the Symphony of Psalms. There are bits. 


that scem wasteful, e.g., the mere rhythmic 
dabbing at the start of side 3 ; and it would 
be foolish to imzgine that this kind of sound- 
work is ever likely to please the great bulk 
of listeners. It need not necessarily appal 
them; it has, like all such devices, its 
interest in the dramatic shocks and s lences, 
the urdertoned moments and the out- 


‘ bursts. It lives its own queer life : a sad life; 


I think. 

The slow movement ambles in an amiable 
(for Stravinsky) fashion; and there is 
always interest in marking the orchestral 
devices. It may be that he turns, without 
particularly noticing it, to the old classics, 
even now, though not so clearly as when he 
had his ‘‘ Back to...” period. It is obvious 
that the older play of colours and clean 
lines attracts him ; but I can’t feel that he 
has anything to say to humanity. It is the 
music of a worn-out talent, that was per- 
haps once near-genius. The over-looming 
question for me about all new music is, 
** Do you want to live with this, and into 
its life ?’’? If the answer be ‘“* No,”’ what 
follows ? All this solemn, earnest, intense 
posturing seems to be that of a man who 
has lost any humanity he ever had, and is 
going to and fro in a mad world, pursuing 
composition because he can’t help it— 
either the world, or the job. I think 
Stravinsky has long missed the stage and its 
ballet of whimsical or twisted life. There he 
could use his true powers, growing “A 
palm with winged imagination in it. And 
roots that stretch even beneath the grave.”’ 
Now the roots are in the grave. 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): Enigma 
.'* Variations, Op. 36. Bavarian 
Dance, Op. 27, No. 2: * Lullaby ” 


(Elgar). H.M.V. C3692-5 (12 ins., 
ais. 4d.). Auto. C7702-5. Score 
(Novello). 


A clean, powerful recording, deeply cut 
in feeling, strongly etched by the engineers, 
and by the Hallé played with athletic vim. 
Their strings used to be our best. Some, 
I see, now claim that the orchestra as a 
whole is. I haven’t heard it in a concert 
for years: For the fullest information 
about the inception and provenance of 
the work, see the revised, enlarged edition 
of Memories of a Variation by Mrs. Powell 
(briefly reviewed in October, 1947, page 
63). 

_— says Mrs. Powell, time and again 
insisted that the unknown, unheard tune 
is a real tune, not an idea. He almost 
scolded her for not knowing it—‘‘ you, of 
all people. . .”’ After many guesses, and 
occasional pique by wrong guessers, the 
secret seems secure. 

I think most people recall the characters 
treated. I merely list them, with a word 
here and there. 

Does the theme sound lonely, as Elgar 
was in 1899 ? Obvious matter for variation 
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is: “two quavers, two crotchets, then this 
reversed ; the drop of a seventh; rising 
and falling thirds, in middle section. 
I. Lady Elgar. II. Hew David Stewart- 
Powell, lover of chamber music; hence 
the scoring. He played with Elgar and 
B.G.N. of No XII. The semiquaver runs 
typify his preliminary flourish on the piano. 

III. R. Baxter Townshend, author 
and amateur actor, who could use an 
unbroken voice, faking the low notes 
(bassoons) and lettirg them fly into the 
higher register (flutes). The pert oboe 
(Elgar’s word) is presumably character-stuff 
from R.B.T.’s repertory. Note the clarinets’ 
ascending thirds—from the theme’s mid- 
part. IV. W. Meath Baker, country 
Squire and firmly genial disposer of his 
guest’s time and acts. Bars 15-24, the 
guests tease him (said Elgar). V. R. P. 
Arnold, son of Matthew, a self-taught 
pianist in chamber music: ‘“ whimsical 
and witty remarks”’ broke into his talk. 
Solemnity in the bass, and above “ light- 
hearted badinage”’’? in the wind. The 
recording of this is splendid. 


VI. ** Ysobel”’ (Fitton), a violist. The 
theme suggests string-crossirg on that 
instrument, and also, by the intervals, the 
fact that she was tall. ‘* Pensive, and, for 
a moment, romantic”’ (E.E.: his own 
remarks are at times quoted). VII is 
boisterous: originally in banter; now it 
sounds almost terrific—orchestral virtuosity 
overcomes the idea. The recording has a 
touch of the stunning, and we, perhaps, 
a touch of the sun thereby. But it’s all 
grand value for money. A. Troyte- 
Griffith “was the subject. The drum’s 
cross-rhythm—three beats in four-time—is 
one element of attack ; this seems to have 
been suggested by “some maladroit 
attempts to play the pianoforte ; later the 
strong rhythm suggests the attempts of the 
instructor (E.E.) to make something like 
order out of chaos, and the final despairing 
‘slam’ records that the effort proved to be 
in vain.” 

VIII: Winifred Norbury. ‘“ Really 
suggested by an 18th century house.” 
A bit fast, for my liking. Grace prevails. 
Bar 31, a little laugh—oboe, ascending 
trills. A lovely effect at the end: Gto E 
flat key change, for IX, the noble 
** Nimrod.’’* These strings caress and 
delight. Nimrod, the mighty hunter ; 
“hunter”? .= “ Jaeger,” in German ; 
Jaeger, adviser to Novello’s, was a close 
friend. The variation was written after 
they had talked of Beethoven. The 
opening bars touch the slow movement of 
his Pathétique sonata. A glorious bit of 
playing and recording. 

X. ‘‘ Dorabella.” Too fast. A _ tiny 
hesitation in speech is suggested (wood- 
wind), but the speed does not allow the 
point to be properly made. Speed is the 
curse of native conductors, with scarcely 
an exception. This variation is quite 
spoiled, for me. XI. Again, I don’t see 
why it need be quite so virtuosically fast. 
This is a Gripping Drama of Dr. Sinclair’s 
bulldog Dan (though being in the water, 
he had nothing to grip). Dan fell into the 
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Wye (bar 1), paddled (bars 2,3), scrambled 
up the bank (4), and rejoicingly barked 
(second half bar 5). ‘‘G.R.S. said ‘ Set 
that to music!’ I did; here it is.” XII 
shows the band’s best tone and style— 
tremendous pull. B. G. Nevinson was the 
violoncellist, with Elgar and Stewart- 
Powell ; hence his instrument’s prominence. 
XIII. *‘ Romanza.” Dedicated to Lady 
Mary Trefusis, on the sea. Rich seascape, 
liner’s engines, and quotation from Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage (bars 11,23) as Elgar’s wish for his 
friend. Bars 11, etc., have the two-crotchet 
two-quaver theme figure. 

XIV. Finale. ‘* E.D.U.”’ makes ** Edu,” 


Edward’s home-nickname. The spirit 
seems to be “I'll show ’em!” Cf. 
Pomps. Elgar had a hard fight: he was 


vastly greater than most men thought. 
They were better fixed than he, in many 
ways. The iron entered: I heard Elgar, 
much later, showing it in speech. But here 
.the swelling power ; is the chief element : 
the immense gusto; the influence of Lady 
Elgar’s variation, and Nimrod’s, can be 
heard. In this kind of floridity Barbirolli 
lets loose the Southern in him. Some of our 
other men might benefit by a little voyage 
among the less tight-lipped temperaments. 

Gorgeosity, of course: part of Elgar’s 
queer make-up. Perhaps he was a bit too 
much of a mixture for 1899. They could 
more safely enjoy the Bavarian reminis- 
cences, one of which, a charming bit of 
slight salon music, is on the last side here. 
This is a shade tightly held, for once, with 
insistence on inner parts. Much likeable 
placing of planes in interesting relation 
and focus, in this recording. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent) ; Symphony No. 3, in A 
minor, ‘* Scotch” (Mendelssohn). 
Columbia DX1451-4 (12 in., 21s. 4d.). 
Auto. DX8304-7. Score, Hawkes, 
Eulenburg. 

Recording excels in clarity, virility. 
Softer tones not so fine. The strings tell 
better, on the whole, than the wind. Not 
quite the finest wood-wind playing, I think. 
That start is a difficult one. Mendelssohn 
spread himself in this Scottish album. It 
is very much the German tourist’s Scotland, 
with rather a lot of padding to the scenery 
and history. He began it at Edinburgh in 
midsummer, 1829, and finished it in 1842. 
He wanted the movements to run without 
break, but applause spoiled that aim. It 
shows his strength and some of the weak- 
nesses, in the latter category, particularly 
that of starting well and tailing off, in 
- both melodies and phrases. One strength 
is the sense of the springing foot on the 
heather. Moodiness exhales, at first: the 
sense of the past invaded him. There is a 
touch of native song in an augmented 
interval in the second phrase. The prepara- 
tion for the Allegro is deft: after the slight 
lift ; then the flutes’ echo of the fiddles’ 
cry. distantly. 

The first theme of this is pervasive ; the 
key-changes are fine. The lower strings 
have free play, and record particularly 
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well. The violoncello in particular has 
a good solo bit. Pretty dovetailirg where 
the development merges into the recapitula- 
tion. The coda is particularly good: 
stormy seas? (cf. Hebrides, and thirk 
of Scott’s Pirate, perhaps). A touch of the 


early Andante leads into the 


Scherzo.—It is said to be ‘“‘ after” the 
Highland Games at Braemar, but I trow 
that this was also the native heath of the 
M.N.D. fairies. The staccato scherzo 
style at bar 72 is very much our hero’s 
own. The clarinet has a few tasty bits. 
How the Romantics loved it! Perhaps 
this hints at Scots piping, but in a spirit, 
as well as a tonal compass, soarirg, I 
think, beyond the pipe’s range. The form 
of all four movements is ‘‘ sonata,’’ but 
in the two middle ones it is condensed. 
Here, after development (at 105), the 
recapitulation is much shortened. The 
jumpirg arpeggic figure (214 et seq.) leads 
on to the coda. Orchestra and recorders 
are here alike excellent. 

Slow Movement.—A song without words, 
rather a flop in Scotland, I think. The 
horns have a hint, at the start, of the 
second subject. The varied presentation 
of the two themes is the main dish ; develop- 
ment is slight. The wind colour in the 
scoring is richly conveyed. Indeed, I 
enjoy the scoring more than the thematic 
matter. 

Finale.—Originally marked “‘ Allegro 
guerriero.”” Note themes at 15 (five A’s 
to start), and 37—new march-like strain. 
The latter is developed in a fugato (182: 
Second subject, 67: oboe). Its second 
section has a fine brief blaze. At 137, note 
the octave ‘‘ calls’’ already heard in the 
first movement. The fugato is beautifully 
placed, as relief (towards end of side), and 
so is the splendid device that leads up the 
recapitulation at 245, which comes a little 
before the end of this side. It is in such 
building that Mendelssohn was always. 
at his best. His master was Beethoven. 
The recapitulation is shortened, to make 
way for the long coda. The calls are capital, 
the sense of suspense superb. The intro- 
duction of a phrase used elsewhere (in the 
Reformation symphony, and the Hymn of 
Praise one, etc.) is striking. Perhaps 
it may be meant to suggest the composer’s 
idea of the triumph of the Highlanders, 
in the religious sense: the Covenanter’s 
struggles, maybe ? In such music our 
players triumph gallantly. One could not 
wish a firmer-based recording, and scarcely 
a better-balanced one. In the finest 
details of full-pace rhythmic precision we 
allow a percentage of defection. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) ; 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2.(Liszt). 
Columbia LX1045 (12 in., 7s 114d.) 

Here I lack a side, but hear enough to 
applaud the American virtuosity in this old 
ground-and-lofty tumbling of the circus. 

There is the usual keen edge on everything ; 

but the top string tone does not pierce 

hurtfully ; which I account a considerable 
virtue. One has to be in the mood for 
this: aided, I suggest, by strong waters 
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before, if not also after, the stunnirg 
performances of the Phily. But if I had 
an orchestra I would use it to play better 
music. However, if one must have this 
sort of fun, here is the front-seat ticket- 
for-tushery. 


Orchestre de la Société du Conserva- 


toire de Paris (Miinch) ; Symphony 
in D minor (César Franck). Decca 
K1639-42(12 in., 25s. 4d.). Auto, 
AK1639-42. 

I like the’ way this conductor upholds the 
work’s dignity, directs its cor flict, graciously 
guides its sentiment. He is excellent. The 
composer’s little wez.knesses are well known, 
and need not again be rehearsed. It’s stil] 
great, or near great, music. There is 
splendid fire and drive here: I do rot recall 
a better presentation of the openirg dr:.ma, 
that has so much of the sense of a tor e-pocm, 
The spirit of a romantic, wild voy: ge is 
excitirgly present. The motion is plastic, 
the pinions strorg—like wirgs, rot iron 
bands. He works up to a great pace on 
side 2; mark how certain “* lines,”’ as the 
stage would say, are “‘ thrown away ”’—but 
not, as often on the stage, to our annoyance ; 
rather, to paint more broadly, more 
impressively. In this the vivid recordirg, 
with special value in the depths, is highly 
efficacious. The slow movement is taken 
as an allegretto; quicker than by some, 
I’m not sure I like the treatment of this 
so much as the other movements. The 
tone is well contrasted between the subdued 
opening and the brighter “‘ refrain.” 

Pointers: First Movement—bar 6, 
descending fiddle, strong in the development 
(if you have the Hamelle miniature score, 
cf. page 27). Bar g is also the same shape 
as the first bar of the finale’s opening 
theme. 

The repetition of the opening slow-quick 
sections has a key-lift of a third. The 
Development first toys with the most- 
recently-heard idea, then with the descer.d- 
ing scale noted early in the Allegro (p.25), 
then, the use, mentioned above, of bar 6; 
combinations of various elements. Recapi- 
tulation, pege 39, (here a canon neatly 
shortens the Lento). The Allegro returns 
in a slightly higher key than at first. With 
his chromaticisms Franck blended very 
clever key-manipulations. Effective touches 
of change on pp. 42-46. How good is the 
bright D major key! In the coda (56) we 
have the “ Faith ’’ syncopation repeatedly 
and a sliding chromatic from the end of 
Allegro (6). Canonic insistence on the 
first theme, to clinch the end. 

The scherzo in the midst of Movement 
II has a ghostly provenance. Variations 
were a strong line, with Franck. Argels 
dancing, in the scherzo ? Overhaul your 
classical] picture-gallery, perhaps. 

The finale sails as I like it to. Here the 
recording seems to be cleverly adjusted 
to the reading: quite remarkably neat. 
The brass doesn’t blart. Notice the triumph 
of the D major opening, after B flat. But 
it isn’t all easy goirg. Here is the tone-porm 
of life again, into which swims the slow 
movement theme, for some poetic purpose 
never explained. Development on theme 
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I, p. 116; on theme II, 123. The pressure 
of Miinch’s mind pleases me, and the integ- 
ration of the recording. Are the reminis- 
cences a pleading for another chance ? 
This swift treatment gives us little time to 
think. I know I like the pace and packed 
drive of it. Many conductors tend to 
dawdle and sentimentalize, or to dig you 
in the ribs, with this symphony. Let it 
rive away, I feel, and see if the power 
doesn’t exhale the mc-e surely. Try this 
recording, and form vour own judgment. 
It is not for the very o'd-fashioned, perhaps. 
Excessive pomposity might lie in the music, 
if merely read on paper. The Recapitula- 
tion (131) omits the «ornet tune (theme II). 
Coda, 138. Note the last bar but one of 
the cor anglais theme (descending arpeggio). 
Franck comes near a Beethoven stylistic 
element, here. ‘“‘ Faith’’ looks in (139), 
and the first theme of al] (142) is heard 
over that powerful repetitive bass, like a 
great sea-surge, on which plays the sun 
of key-changes. This conductor works up 
in a big swoop; he pulls no punches, 
makes (I should imagine: I have never 
seen him) no yeasty gestures, shakes no 
shaggy locks. He strikes me as embodying 
some of the best French qualities of preci- 
sion, unsentimental approach to problems 
which are—as ever—largely those of 
structure, in the last analysis. I think 
the recording, in its swift and strong 
sparseness, shows an aspect of Franck that 
may not formerly have struck some listeners. 
I like the reading very much. 


La Scala Orchestra, Milan (Franco 
Capuana) ; The Force of Destiny— 
Overture (Verdi). Decca K16098 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

The N.B.C., with Toscanini, gave us 
this (October, 1946). I have not since 
then heard the record, and cannot compare 
the two. My general impression is that 
this present one is rather more delicate 
in tone, with perhaps a less @trong impres- 
sion of gloom. (In noticing the furmer, I 
mentioned that all four principals are 
killed in a blood-feud). The delicacv oi tone 
pleases me highly, in this record; and 
the swift rises of passion are admirably 
conveyed. It is quite a stunning effect 
at moments, in this opera of 1862 (altered 
1869), which perhaps the B.B.C. will give 
us. 


‘London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron). : William Tell—Ballet 
Music (Rossini). Decca, K1454-5 
(12 in., 12s. 8d.). Auto. AK1454-5. 


Piquant, admirably solid and round 
recording of a series of tunes in the best 
style of finesse and finish. The contrast 
between levels is striking, the volume 
capital. The players seem to get more 
than the average point into the phrasing ; 
yet there are tiny elements that could be 
improved. 


No one bettered Rossini in dapper 
music (Verdi learned from him). Here 
are tunes sprightly, tender, Tyrolean, 
pastoral. In the finale the triangle is so 
good that on hearing it I ran out to answer 
what I thought was the telephone bell. 
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Here our orchestra scores a decided success 
—thanks, not least, to Rossini’s deft 
scoring. The ballet is rather oddly dragged 
in through the tyrant Gesler’s reminding 
the Swiss, in Altdorf market-place, that 
in celebration of the centenary of Austrian 
rule they must present songs and dances, 
after saluting the conqueror’s hat. 


La Scala Orchestra, Milan (Krauss) ; 
Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche 
(Richard Strauss). Decca K 1681-2 

_ (12 Iin., 12s. 8d.). Auto. AK1681-2. 


oe 

My 7ill arrived with a small bit missing 
from one record, so there is a slight hiatus 
in my hearing. The recording has plenty 
of tonal vivacity, but I feel that the spirit 
is a bit too hurried. Tull sounds almost 
like a small-town American youth. The 
outbursts are cleverly recorded, but the 
Spirit isn’t right. One might wonder how 
much there is in nationality: Italians 
playing German music, conducted by an 
Austrian (Krauss was born in Vienna in 
1893). He has, we read, specialized in 
conducting Strauss’s operas. The wilder 
parts of the music have a fine swirl (the 
drum is almost too much for me), but I 
can’t feel that the players got the fun of it, 
the rich German lights. There seems to 
be a bit of “‘ throwing away” here, but 
not, as in the Franck, to the clarifying of 
the music. I feel that it’s hasty, too: not 
my old Till. The orchestral detail is not, 
I think, quite so rich and free as in some 
other recordings. 

The weight and dash are the best 
qualities: distinctly strong. I’m not 
sure that the orchestral quality is superfine ; 
but without hearing an orchestra in a hall 
I am never prepared to judge it finally. 
That, I venture to insist, 1s quite impossible, 
from records only, however many you may 
hear. W.R.A. 


MEDTNER SOCIETY 
\N 


icolai Medtner, and Philharmonia 
Orchestra, (Dobrowcn)  Piano- 
forte Concerto in C minor. No.2, 
Op. 50. (piano solos, Medtner) : Fairy 
Tales in D minor, Op. 51, 1. F 
rainor, Op. 26, 3. Arabesque. 
Op. 7. 2. Songs: To a Dreamer 
Op. 32. 6 (Pushkin) ; sung by Oda 
Slobodskaya ; Spanish Romance 
Op. 52. 5 (Pushkin); The Butterfly 
Op. 28. 3 (Fet) ; sung by Tatiana 
Makushina. At the piano: Nicolai 
Medtner. H.M.V. seven 12 in. records 
with booklet £2. 15. 84d. 


Most readers will have read about the 
remarkable act of culture of H.H. the 
Maharajah of Mysore, who, having become 
devoted to the music of Nikolai Medtner, 
has translated his enthusiasm into fact by 
financing recordings of many of his works, 
including the three piano concertos. After 
studying the records of those selected for 
the first album I have no hesitation in 
declaring that when these records become 
well known to gramophone _ enthusiasts 
and rausic lovers in general, a feeling of 
astonishment will be experienced at music 
so vital in thought and so striking in sheer 
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creative genius, so long languishing in 
comparative neglect. The old -Medtner 
album has for many years been a precious 
possession of mine and I have wondered 
why nothing further followed. Doubtless 
there are many good reasons. ‘The war, 
Medtner’s rare modesty (he is the last man 
to “*‘ push his wares’’), the fact that al- 
though he is the ideal interpreter of his 
music, the subtle idiom and the unusual 
technical *‘ make-up ”’ of which demand the 
most intimate study, he has been so much 
more bent on quietly composing than op 
recital work, the circumstances of his life, 
which made him, like Rachmaninov, into 
an exile, and so on; all this has helped to 
divert attention from his music. But now, 
at last, comes this magnificent act of the 
Maharajah’s to focus the limelight on 
music which, though it has earned the 
composer the title of genius in musica] © 
quarters, has not yet acquired the popularity 
it so richly deserves. 

The album contains the Second Con. 
certo, some songs and piano pieces and ] 
make so bold as to declare that this con- 
certo will at no distant date take its rightful 
place by the side of the popular and well 
loved works in that form, for not only is it a 
work of profound musicianship, but also 
music gloriously tuneful and colourful. 
Anything more diverting (it is called 
Divertimento) more gay in spirit and more 
light-hearted than the last movement I do 
not know in the realm of piano concerto. 
The first movement, Toccata, with its 
dynamic opening section and its three ld 
second subject, of which a snap-figure is 
ingeniously treated and subsequently made 
the object of a bracing fugats, is masterly, 
while the Andante or Romanza, is full of 
Medtner’s individual type of poetic senti- 
ment and fancy. A most effective feature is 
the exploitation of a descending interval (a 
fifth) forming part of the lovely first subject. 
The middle section (the movement is in 
A-B-A form) consists of a dialogue between 
piano and clarinet, based on a quiet and 
sadly expressive melody, which is later 
expanded into a passionate contrasted 
section. The themes of the work are 
exploited in all sorts of subtle ways and the 
rhythmic ideas, with their interlacings and 
ingenious juxtapositions, form an attraction 
in themselves. But the Concerto is notable, 
above all, for its inspired musicianship and 
the high quality of its thought and texture. 
It is dedicated to Rachmaninov and here 
and there are traces of consanguinity in the 
piano writing but the whole work is pure 
Medtner and it is indeed a matter. for 
admiration that a work so original in 
style and execution should be built on a 
system of harmony and tonality entirely 
orthodox. It is futile to try to describe 
Medtner’s genius in this short space but 
one cannot do less than comment on his 
amazing resourcefulness, his power of 
original invention, his remarkable skill in 
manipulating his ideas, varying and trans- 
forming them by an apparently inexhaust- 
ible fund of fancy. The Concerto, with its 
ceaseless stream of nervous rhythmic 
thought and its depth of sentiment, is, 
without any shadow of doubt,-a master- 
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piece and, as I said, I am certain that at no 
distant date, it will be recognised and 
enjoyed as such. Medtner’s playing is in 
the grand style and reminds one of Rach- 
maninov’s ; the orchestra gives a very fine 
performance and Dobrowen’s reading is 
impressive though here and there one feels 
the composer’s scheme of accents and rests, 
and the balance between parts has not been 
ideally realised, but the performance is 
regarded by the composer himself as 
excellent and that is enough, for he is 
exacting indeed in all that appertains to 
artistic standards. The recording, on the 
whole, is brilliant, only a slight overpowering 
of a part or an outline here and there 
calling for remark. The piano pieces 
comprise the delightful and brilliantly writ- 
ten Fairy Tale in D minor, a characterisa- 
tion of Ivan the Fool or simpleton; the 
popular Fairy Tale in F minor, with its 
nocturne-like lyricism and the wonderful 
Arabesque, Op. 7, No. 2, for which 
Rachmaninov felt the highest admiration. 
Needless to say, these pieces are played 
perfectly by their composer. Oda Slobods- 
kaya gives a magnificent rendering of that 
great song, To a Dreamer, based on Pushkin’s 
poem, in which he warns against trifling 
and insincerity in love and by implication 
in life and art. This song is, like the 
Concerto, a convincing testimony to the 
Russian feeling in Medtner and, in passing, 
may I state that he regards his art and 
music as entirely Russian in spirit. Much 
as he esteems and loves Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and others, he also. cherishes 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninov, and the other 
great Russian composers. It is also of 
interest that he has a very high opinion of 
Britten and Purcell. The other two songs 
are the enchanting Butterfly, in which the 
spirit of that ephemeral creature is expressed 
in an accompaniment which is a piano 
piece in itself, and the very original 
and captivating Spanish Romance, with 
its intricate and fascinating accompani- 
ment. Both are sung with admirable 
charm and spirit by Tatiana Makushina. 
I would urge all readers to subscribe to this 
album, forI feel that they will not only 
delight in this great music but also feel 
deep gratitude to the Maharajah for having 
made it possible. At any rate that is my 
own feeling. Finally, may I add that the 
booklet contains translations of the type I 
did for the Parlophone Russian song 
albums, based on a method which enables 
the listener, knowing no Russian, to under- 
stand fully the song and the interpretation. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Georg Kulenkampff (violin). Georg 
Solti (piano). Sonata No. 1 in G 
major for Violin and Piano Op. 
78 (Brahms). Decca K1705-7 (12 in., 
19s.). Auto. AK1705-7. 

The recording balances well the piano 
both aloft and alow. Perhaps its tone is a 
shade dry; but that presumably is the 
player’s affair. I do not know either of the 
two at “first ear.”? The violin is always 
finely outlined, with a tense strength that 
for me is a shade restrained. 
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The first sonata did not come out until 
Brahms was well on in years (1878-9) ; 
it was the product of a happy summer 
holiday. The sensibility is sweet, tender, 
strong, yet never loudly outspoken. The 
players give us all the requisite strength, 
without very notable tenderness. It is a 
wee bit sober: but then, it can be argued, 
Brahms did not spill over. Yet he m‘ght 
have been treated a trifle more smilirgly. 
In the development there is splendid 
partnership and aplomb. I think the 
violinist could make rather more of that 
opening phrase, which so pervades the work. 
He is very true ard pure in tone, if not 
extremely warm. The playirg is shapely, 
strong, and such as I think Brahms would 
have approved. 

There is a phrase employment in the 
second movement (as the start was used, in 
the first): that openirg rise ard fall; we 
find it also in the finale. Here is an essence 
of Brahms’s nobility. Throughout the work 
he sings gloriously. The agitation is almost 
confined to the first movement. The end 
of the slow one is cxquisite : the pressures 
of the middle part soothed and erdeared. 
Finale: The theme is derived from two 
songs, Regenlied and Nachklarg (Nos. 3 and 
4 of Op. 5u), both of which begin alike, but 
continue differently, as do the attacks in 
the sonata. There is an obvious connection 
with the first theme of the first movement. 
Then, too he uses his slow movement 
theme in this one. The sonata gets its 
nickname, Rain, from the prevalence of 
this figure, and perhaps of the idea of 
gently pattering rain—not in a sorrowful 
sense, but as a mood and colour element, 
and to some extent a unifying one in the 
three-movement work. The work of the 
partners in this sonata is particularly apt, 
neat, gracious, without the least senti- 
mentality: with perhaps, as I suggested, 
even a trace of dryness that does not at all 
connote dullness: rather it is the opposite 
of sweetness, as in wine. There is a curious 
little inward withdrawnness in the finale, 
I feel: very typical Brahms, musing 
happily, self-contained, always solitary, yet 
the philosopher who cannot demand love, 
only offer it sullenly. 


tring Quartet: Quartet, 

Op. 64, No. 5 (‘‘ The Lark’’) Haydn. 
H.M.V. DB6390-1 (12 in., 15s. 11d.). 

In recent broadcasts I found these 
Hungarian players at times electrifying. 
Such vim and high spirits in their Haydn, 
so strong a power to make one feel how 
modern and advanced much of his writing 
must have seemed to contemporaries. 
In this recording, full of sweet vigour, 
they are in fine fig. The recording sccures 


the aptest of zestful ease, truth and tonal - 


fulness : delight, indeed. 

The Lark is the fifth of a set of six quartets 
published in 1790, and dedicated to one 
Tost, about whose identification with a 
former Tost there seems some doubt. The 
six are thus generically known as the 
‘* Tost ” quartets. There can be no doubt 
about the reason for the “lark”? name: the 
fiddle soars from the ground-nest of the 
other strings. The second nickname is the 


- “ Hornpipe,”’ because of the nature of the 
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dashing finale, quite irresistible, with its 
double fugue thrown into a rondo-sonata 
movement, for good measure. That Haydn 
so often felt lke this is one of his most 
engaging qualities: it was quite a habit of 
his to zip up a finale with a fugue : we recall, 
in familiar symphonies, the Clock. So there 
is a lark going on even here. 

The first movement’s themes are first, the 
scarir.g, then the syncopation, and lastly 
the codetta, tripletirg down. Then, what 
splerdid athletic resource in the long 
development, that starts with No. 1, plays 
with 3, takes to the syncopations of a, 
octaves down in 3, and proceeds, it would 
seem, to recapitulation: only to develop 
away again, havirg fun with the octave 
descent, which the bass lengthens to 
minims: then syncopatirg again, and 
demurely falling at last to its real re-pre- 
sentation of the three ideas, the first 
shortened. 

The slow movement in this and the other 
(remaining) quartets of the opus takes a 
fresh form: we have the-long singing 
melody, of the tenderest significance, a 
minor-key meditative middle section (mid- 
dle of the side) here developing the first 
idea ; then the first back again, with 
decoration (last inch, side 2, running on to 
side 3). On side 2, at one inch, mark a 
mag.cal key-charge. 

The minuet might be suspected of har- 
bourirg another bird than a lark. If you 
like to imagine the clucks of the busy hen, 
there seems no harm in the fancy. Again 
we get key-freedom, early in the first 
section. The middle part follows up the 
runs of the first section, with a bit of neat 
imitation. 

The finale is of the constantly running 
order that simply dances us off our feet. 
There are two bits in the theme ; then 
comes the double fugue (the two subjects 
together, one part being provided in the 
running style of the former theme, and the 
other, the upper one, being new). In a 
trice the first section is back, with its two 
bits, and then the coda continues the 
glorious team race to the tape. Time, two 
minutes. Beat that if you can! This isa 
movement I have never failed to encore 
several times on every recording, the first 
of which, I think, was the old Spencer 
Dyke one, many years ago. Haydn, by the 
way, used part of the movement’s motion 
for one of his little musical-clock pieces a 
few years later. W.R.A. 


Budapest String Quartet (Roismann, 
Ortenberg, Kroyt, Schneider with 
Milton Katims, viola). Quintet in D 
major K593. (Mozart). Columbia 
LX1046-8 (12 ins., 23s. rofd.). Auto. 
LX 8592-4. 

Mozart’s four last string quintets belong to 
the years 1787-1791, the last being the year 
in which he died, and they are among the 
most precious documents in all music. The 
first movement of the D major begins with a 
Larghetto which is heard again towards the 
end, and the whole movement is, as Einstein 
says, introductory in character. It is full of 
broken phrases, and much of the exquisite 
slow movement continues in this vein; 
but just before the recapitulation 
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EXPERIENCE 


To date, Imhof’s have sold 
and installed more television 
receivers than any other 
retailer in the world. The 
wide experience we have thus 
gained is a unique advantage 
enjoyed by all our customers 
at'mo extra cost. 
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IMPARTIAL ADVICE 


We stock and sejj every 
leading make of television 
receiver on the market. 
Because we do so, our sales 
people are able to offer you 
absolutely impartial advice 
about any particular make 
or model. 
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When it comes to TELEVISION ... 
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INSTALLATION 


We are equipped to carry 
out installation of any make 
of television set anywhere in 
the reception area. Our 
service is absolutely compre- 
hensive, including delivery 
and erection of the most 
modern aerial equipment. 
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LOCAL KNOWLEDGE 


Television reception varies in 
different districts. Because of 
tne large number of receivers 
we have installed in all dis- 
tricts, we are able to advise 
you wiich particular model 
wi! tunction best in_ your 
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district. 
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SERVICE FACILITIES 


A permanent staff of 12 
trained television engineers 
equipped with the very latest 
test gear, and a fleet of vans 
in constant 2-way contact by 
radio-telephone with Imhof 
House, ensure efficient and 
exceptionally prompt service 
anywhere in_the reception 
area. 
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'MHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I. Tel. 














DEMONSTRATIONS 


Daily in our television theatre, 
between 11.0 and 12.0 noon 
Or 3-4 p.m., you can see 
actual side-by-side demon- 
strations of leading makes of 
television. We cordially 
invite you to look in, without 
obligation to purchase. 
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the significant pauses  vai.'sh and 
the music suddenly blossoms :n_ the 
- most heavenly manner. One cannoi ces- 
cribe music like this: it escapes all verbal 
description. The Minuet is strong rather 
than graceful and there is a witty spiccato 
Trio in which the upward running phrases 
are answered in a number of delightful 
ways. ‘The finale causeth the heart greatly 
to expand. It has the enchanting gaiety of 
‘“‘ Figaro ’’ and wears its learning with an 
unsurpassed grace. 

Some of the loud octave passages are a 
bit rough in tone but otherwise this lovely, 
lively. sensitive performance is a perfect 
joy and the well balanced recording is in 
every way worthy of it. 


_ Trio di Trieste. Trio in A minor 
(Ravel)... H.M.V. C3607-9 (12 in., 
16s.). Auto C7685-7. 

The two previous recordings of Ravel’s 
Pianoforte T'rio, one of his best works, have 
long been off the catalogue and this one is 
therefore doubly welcome. 

Ravel finished the work which he had 
begun in 1914 at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, in 
September of that fateful year, just before 
he joined up. To discipline himself for the 
technical problems of securing a proper 
balance between the piano au.d the two 
strings he studied carefully the Pianoforte 
Trio by the master-craftsman, Saint- 
Saéns, a composer far too lighlty regarded 
here. 

Ravel’s friend, Roland-Manuel, tells us 
that the composer once compared his Trio 
and earlier String Quartet in his presence, 
and declared that ‘‘ without much regret 
he would exchange the technical knowledge 
of his mature work for the artless strength 
revealed in his youthful quartet.’ It may 
be that he felt the loss of the first fine careless 
rapture and some critics have considered 
the second and last movements to be on a 
lower level than the first and third. The 
Italian writer, Parain, who regards the 
Sonatina as Ravel’s masterpiece, describes 
the finale of the Trio as by a new Ravel 
‘* who comes to us dressed in rusty academic 
black.”’ It may be because we are all a bit 
shabby to-day, spiritually, mentally, and 
sartorially, but I must confess that the 
finale leaves no such impression upon me. 

At the start of the first movement Ravel 
leads us into his enchanted world, a world 
quite unlike that of any other composer. 
The movement is full of a sweet melancholy 
that is far frem beii.g morbid, but has 
somethirg in it too deep for tears. The 
simplicity and clarity of the writii.g emerge 
successfully from this recording but the 
more passionate moments (as on Part 2) 
are not so successful. There are magical 
moments as when the violin comes in high 
up in its compass, but sometimes the tone 
is a little coarse. The characteristic 
swaying effect of the movement is, on the 
whole, well conveycd. The second move- 
ment is called Pantorun. This is a form of 
poem of Malay oriyin, adopted by Victor 
Hugo, amongst others. ‘‘ It consists of four- 
line stanzas from each of which the second 
and fourth lines are repeated as the first and 
thud of the next. To complete the circle 
the last stanza repeats the second and 
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fourth line of the opening one.”’ 

One can, in fact, ignore all this and listen 
to the movement as a Scherzo with a Trio 
which may, or may not, have been a sly 
dig at the Franckists. The third movement 
is a deeply expressive passacaglia given out 
by the piano, cello, and violin. The broad 
and passionate climax is succeeded by 
writing of the utmost delicacy. The finale, 
which follows on without a break, takes us 
into the fairy garden of ‘*‘ Mother Goose.” 
Ravel breaks a‘l the rules of good conduct 
in chamber music composition and writes 
tremoland: fo: the strings without a tremor 
and he is justified by the emotional effect 
that he secures. 

If there are still those who regard Ravel 
as a very limited composer this Trio should 
make them revise their opinions. It is hig 
music that we have here and few modern 
composers have come near the depth and 
beauty of the third movement. 

The performance is good, though I can 
imagine a more finely. pointed interpre- 
tation than this. And the recording is 
excellent except in the more strenuous 
moments, when it lacks the perfect clarity 
dem..nded by the music. 





Bartlett and Robertson (piano duet) 
* Little * Fugue in G minor (Bach— 
arr. Mednikoff): Jesu, My Heart’s 
Joy — Chorale from Cantata No. 147 
(Bach—arr. Horne). Columbia DB 
2371 (10 in., 4s. 4d.). 

No amount of arrangement will make a 
Bach organ fugue sound right on two 
pianos and the doubling becomes tiresome. 
The piano tone is better than in the last 
recording we had from these artists—which 
was dire—but their treatment of the Bach 
chorale prelude, with so much displaced 
rubato, and so little feeling of joy, is exaspera- 
ting. I still miss the old form of these 
players and hope that one day they may 
return to it. 


Malcuzynski (piano). Theme and 
Variations in B flat minor. Op. 3. 
(Szymanowski). Columbia LX1050, 
(12 in., 7s. 114d.). 

I am always glad to see Szymanowski’s 
name on record labels because all of his 
music that I have heard has a peculiar 
fascination and his Stabat Mater seems to me 
one of the most beautiful choral works of 
our time. There are many sets of lovely 
songs some of which might well be recorded, 
there is the fine Violin Concerto, which we 
hear fairly frequently, and the splendid opera 
King Roger from which the violin arrange- 
ment of the Berceuse has become familiar 
on records, the Harnasie ballet music, and 
much else. Most of us know little more 
of the piano music than the Mazurkas, and 
these Variations, composed at Warsaw in 
1901, are naturally not, characteristic. The 
theme, which has a flavour of folksong, may 
perhaps be a folk-tune and the composer 
keeps it well in sight all the way through. 
The little work :makes delightful, listening. 
Malcuzynski plays the variations splendidly 
and may be forgiven for some smudginess 
in the seventh variation in Part 2 ar.done or 
two little splashes in the final variation. 
It must be very difficult to achieve absolute 
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accuracy in this all-over-the-keyboard sort 
of writing. The recording is good but 
loses quality in the more strenuous passages. 


Moura Lympany (piano). Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini Op. 35- 
(Book II) (Brahms) H.M.V. C3697. 
(12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

‘ This recording contains all the Variations 
of Book II and represents Moura Lympany’s 
emergence on H.M.V. She makes the most 
of the few simpler and more appealing 
variations, which she plays with much 
charm, and covers the ground with suic¢ness 
and skill in the others. The recording is 
excellent. , 


Claudio Arrau (piano): Sonata No. 18 
in E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3 
(Beethoven). Cuolumbia LX1039-41 
(12 in., 23s. 10$d.). Auto. LX8586-8. 


With one exception, the so-called Ham- 
merklavier sonata, this E flat sonata is the 
last one in which Beethoven wrote four 
movements. The place of a slow movement 
is taken by one labelled Scherzo but actually 
in what is known as “ first-movement ” 
form, the third movement is labelled 
Minuet and Trio and the last movement 
conforms to type. 

It was the rhythm of the opening two 
bars of the first movement that Smetana 
uscd to recall to the minds of his foreign 
fria.ds who used to mispronounce his 
name. It is, to me, the least interesting 
movement in the sonata: and I have a 
rooted di:l:ke to its second theme, the one 
with the Alberti bass, tactfully though 
Arrau deals with it. The development 
section mag.ifies some of Beethoven’s 
pianistic mannerisms and somehow the 
movement sounds more ingenious than 
inspired. But one cannot but take pleasure 
in the extraordinary clarity and precision 
of Mr. Arrau’s playing and d-light in his 
fine sense of the phrase ard _ beautifully 
calculated dynamics. His staccato bass in the 
sturdy march tune of the second movement 
ard the precision of his chording in the 
mxt tune show again his outstanding 
quality as a pianist. The amiably pretty 
Minuet has the T:io which Saint-Saéns 
chose as the theme for his variations for two 
pianos ard the way the loud-soft chords are 
played is another admirable point in this 
masterly interpretation. The difficult 
fourth movement, which, reminds one a 
little of the last movement of the Waldstein 
sonata, is played with great power and 
absolute clarity of articulation. 

I have seldom heard such consistently 
good recordi:.g of the piano as we have 
here. Held chords, with the sustaining 
pedal down, do not fall away in tone, the 
treble has not that distressingly meagre 
quality .we so often get, while the bass is full 
and mellow. It is a great achievement. 


Artur Rubinstein (piano) Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Siisskind). Rhapsody on 
a Theme of Paganini (Rachmanin- 
Ov). H.M.V. DB6556-8 (12 ins. 
23s. 103d). Auto DBg188-90. 


This recording will be reviewed next month. 
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José Iturbi (piano): Spanish Dances, 
Nos. 5 and 10 from Twelve Spanish 
Dances (Granados). H.M.V. DB6573 
(12in., 7s. 11$d.). 

Since Iturbi left the gramophone studio 
for the film studio his reputation in musical 
circles has suffered a sharp decline, as 
previous reviews in this journal amply 
testify. He has also suffered from poor 
recording. But this month all is changed. 
Not only is the recording exemplary, but it 
would be difficult to imagine these pieces 
better played. What separates a great 
pianist from the merely competent is his 
mastery of the dynamics of his instrument, 
and even if you feel you cannot listen to yet 
another record of the Fifth of these Dances— 
commonly known as “ Andaluza ’’— you 
should hear this one. Here is poetry and 
imagination. The other dance is beauti- 
fully controlled and full of little subtleties. 
If Iturbi feels disposed to complete the set, 
he would make a contribution to the 
gramophone of lasting worth, for there 
are few pianists living with the same 
understanding of Spanish music. 


Iris Loveridge (piano): Los Requiebros 
(No. 1 of “‘ Goyescas’’) (Granados). 
Columbia DX1456. (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

Odd to have two records of Granados in 
one month. Miss Loveridge, who recently 
gave us some Palmgren, is an enterprising 
pianist and to be commended. This, the 
first and most extended number of the set 
of pieces based on the pictures and tapes- 
tries of the Spanish painter Goya, has not, 
to my knowledge, been recorded before. 

Its very length raises a problem, which 

grows out of the nature of Spanish music 

as we know it. Since the days of Domenico 

Scarlatti, who lived and worked for so 

long in the peninsular, Spanish music 

made little impact on the outside world 

until Pedrell, who was born as late as 1841 

and who was the inspiration of Albeniz, 

Granados, Falla, and in fact all that we 

have come to know as Spanish music. 

“To the majority in Spain” says J. B. 

Trend, ‘‘the only serious music is folk- 

song.” Now, folk-song is brief and largely 

intractable. It is not easy to develop, 
which may well be why Spain has pro- 
duced practically no sustained music. It is 
incredible to think that so rich a civilisation 
should have remained virtually untouched 
by the great flowering of sonata, cyclic and 
other musical forms during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. As it is, we have 
now in the twentieth century, a series of 
short, evocative and intensely national 
vignettes. There are two books of ‘* Goyes- 
cas,”’ from which La Maja y el Ruisenor has 
been acclaimed the composer’s happiest 
invention and of which several records 
exist. Later the pieces were worked up 
into an opera, which after its first perfor- 
mance in New York in 1916 failed to hold 
the stage. It was on returning from attend- 
ing this production that the composer was 
drowned when the Sussex was torpedoed 
by a German submarine. Granados was 


a brilliant pianist, and a complete recording 
of the “‘ Goyescas ”’ is doubtless due. For 
me, the piece under notice is too long for 
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its content and I cannot feel that the 
player helps to overcome a feeling of 
monotony. This is a record where no 
great harm is done if the second side is 
played inadvertently before the first, but 
I would say nothing to dissuade Miss 
Loveridge from her adventures in the less 
well trodden paths of piano literature. 


Julius Katchen (piano): Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 12 (Liszt). Decca 
K1694 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

One of the best of the Rhapsodies, if 
over long. Since the withdrawal of 
Borowsky’s complete recording of the 
fifteen, a representative selection of these 
pieces has become due. The louder 
passages sound hard and at the end muddy 
(pedalling ?). The rapid scale-playing 
is cleanly done with a touch best described 
as perlé. The break is unfortunate. It could 


‘have come perfectly a few bars earlier at 


the end of the slow section. I do not 

know the player. A satisfactory, though 

not sensational debut. ” 
R.W. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Maria Cebotari (soprano), Philhar- 
Recit. : 
E Susanna non vien! Aria: Dove 
sono, from ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
Act 3 (Mozart). Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. DA1875 (10 in., 5s. 4d.). 


Maria Cebotari shows us an impetuous 
and passionate Countess in the recitative 
preceding the aria, and one sadly reflective 
in Dove Sono, surely one of the loveliest tunes 
in existence, unless that be the Countess’ 
other aria in the previous act, Porgi Amor. 
Miss Cebotari’s phrasing of the beautiful 
strains of Dove sono (near the erd of Part 1) 
gave me enormous joy. Many sopranos are 
apt to make heavy weather of the high 
notes in the concludirg quick section, but 
this artist attacks them cleanly and confi- 
dently. Altogether a grard performance 
ard superbly accompanied by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Josef Krips, and 
as finely recorded. From start to finish this 
recording is out of the studio: it is alive. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (soprano), 
Neider Mayr and Reznicek (flutes), 
‘Maurer (violoncello), Ahlgrim 
(harpsichord). Schafe kénnen. sic- 
her weider from Cantata No. 208 
(Bach). Sung in German. Columbia 
LX1051. (12 in., 7s. 114d.). 


It is possible that there are music lovers 
who think, from having heard only the 
piano arrangements, that ‘“‘sheep may 
safely graze’ is a chorale prelude similar 
to ** Jesu joy of man’s desiring’’: and, 
indeed, the line between the secular and 
the sacred is often imperceptible in Bach’s 
music. The aria comes, however, from 
what is one of the earliest of Bach’s secular 
cantatas, the hunting cantata **‘ Was mir 
behagt’’ composed by command of Duke 
Wilhelm Ernst of Weimar for the birthday 
of Duke Christian of Saxe Weissenfels in 
February, 1716. Pales, who sings the aria, 
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was a Roman goddess of flocks and shep- 
herds whose festival, the Palila, was 
celebrated on April 21st, the day on which 
Rome was founded. 

The recitative preceding the aria lies 
rather low for a soprano voice and one 
feels that the whole thing would be more 
comfortable for Elizabeth Schwarzkopf in 
a higher key, but her singing is delightfully 
pure and steady in tone and perfect in 
intonation. The same thing cannot unfor- 
tunately be said for the two flutes which 
are consistently flat in their first, and 
frequently repeated, phrase. This is a 
great pity because the charming accom- 
paniment for flutes, cello, and harpsichord, 
is well recorded and well balanced with the 
voice. 


Paolo Silveri (baritone). London 
Symphony Orchestra (Alberto 
Erede). Pari siamo! from “ Rigo- 
letto”? Act 1. Recit: Tutto e 
deserto. Air: [Il balen del suo 
sorriso, from “Il Trovatore”’ Act 
2. (Verdi) Sung in Italian. Columbia 
DX1461 (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

Marko Rothmuller (baritone) with 
orchestra: Pari siamo! from 
** Rigoletto,’ Act 1 (Verdi). Franca 
Sacchi (soprano): Gia! mi dicon 
venal, from ‘‘ Tosca,” Act 2 (Puccini). 

Sung. in Italian. “H.M.V. (C3689 
(12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

** Part Siamo,’’ We are equals, sings 
Rigoletto, thinking of Sparafucile the hired 
assasin and of himself the hired court jester. 
But of course the equality is only superficial. 
Already Rigoletto feels the old Count 
Monterone’s curse lying heavily upon 
him: and it is through the agency of 
this same Sparafucile, that Gilda is 
eventually killed and Rigoletto’s jesting 
at the seduction of Monterone’s daughter 
by the Duke terribly repaid. The mono- 
logue is a fine dramatic piece and in these 
two interpretations there is, as in the sense 
of opening words, only a superficial equality. 
The singing in both cascs is excellent and 
if you want sheer opulence of voice Silveri 
is your man. Personally I feel that he 
comes near to forcing his tone on his high 
notes and certainly there is nothing in 
reserve. If Rothmuller’s voice is a little 
hard and has not the same exciting ringing 
quality, he conveys the drama of the situa- 
tion in a much more subtle way. Silveri 
has not yet learnt to act with his voice. 
In any case the balance would be tipped for 
me in favour of Rothmuller by the choice 
of aria for the reverse. The Victorians 
knew II balen by its last words ‘“‘ The 
tempest of the heart,’’ but it is hard to 
take the commonplace waltz tune and 
the synthetic cadenza serivusly unless the 
singing is so faultless in style as to deceive 
even the elect! That is not the case here. 

Rothmuller has chosen the passage from 
Scarpia’s love-making in the second act 
of ‘*‘ Tosca”? which begins with the words, 
“* Venal my enemies call me ”’ (Gia, mi dicon 
venal). He goes on to say that he does not, 
however, sell himself to attractive females 
for money: and then, as he declares the 
price, come some of Puccini’s full-blooded 
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cantabile phrases, rising to a climax of passion. 
The use of the characteristic Scarpia chords 
as he says, at the end of the passage, ‘‘it’s 
no using asking for the pardon of a dead 
man (ua cadavere)’’ is a fine dramatic stroke. 
Sacchi has little more than a few shrieks 
to give as Tosca, which she does effectively. 
(In the opera ** Visst d’arte”’ follows almost 
immediately.) The recording is good. 


Paul Schoeffler (bass-baritone). National 
Symphony Orchestra (Krauss). Se 
vuol ballare from ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro.”” Deh vieni alla finestra 
from ‘“*‘Don Giovanni’”’ (Mozart). 
Decca M613 (10 in., 4s. 4d.). 

Why is it that a harp and not a guitar 
is so often used for Don Giovanni’s seren- 
ade ? There seems no reason at all for the 
substitution in a recording. I find Paul 
Scho. ffler’s singing lacking in charm in both 
arias and rather coarse and heavy in tone. 
He seems unable, as Figaro, to throw off his 
high notes lightly and the aria suffers in 
consequence. The orchestral accompani- 
ment and recording are admirable. 


Set Svanholm (tenor) with orchestra. 


Am stillen Herd in Winterzeit. | 


Act 1. Morgenlich leuchtend im 
rosigen Schein. Act 3 from “ Meis- 
tersirger’’? (Wagner). Sung in Ger- 
man. H.M.V. DB6537 (12 in., 
7s. 114d.). 

In view of the world shortage of 
Wagnerian tenors one welcomes the appear- 
ance of Set Svanholm in these two well- 
known arias from The Mastersingers. The 
orchestra, un-named on my record labels, 
plays beautifully and is very well reccrded. 
The opening bars of “‘ Am stillen Herd” 
(By silent hearth) are given by the horns, 
Oboes, and cellos, with a poetry that the 
singer does not, unfortunately, emulate. 
His production has something of the rather 
strangled quality of the typical Heldentenor, 
though when he frees his high notes the 
result is excellent : but his technique 
is not polished and there are the usual 
obtrusive aspirates. This recording can 
only receive, therefore, qualified praise. 
The Prize Song can never be made really 
effective without. the chorus but, in any 
case, the ideal Walther needs to be an 
Italian tenor who might be able to give 
the song the beauty of tone demanded 
by the occasion. 


|Giuseppe di Stefano (tenor), with orches- 


tra: Lamento di Federico; E la 
solit storia from ‘“ L’Arlesiana”’ 
Act 2 (Cilea). E lucevan le stelle from 
“Tosca”? Act 3 (Puccini). H.M.V. 
DB6580 (12 in., 7s. 11$d.). 

Di Stefano is a discovery, and a thrilling 
one. This young tenor seems to carry all 
the guns. He can open out his tone to the 
full without assaulting our ears and without 
losing quality and he can sing softly as well. 
It is abundantly’evident not only that he 
has temperament, all Italians have that, 
but that he can get right to the heart of 
what he is singing. The well worn aria 
from Tosca throbs with sincerely felt emotion 
which it is passionate but never out of 
control. Good» as the recording is the 
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orchestral support could have been stronger. 
The aria on the reverse, from an opera 
few of us are likely to know, is an unusual 
choice and shows off this artist’s softer tones 
very well. Cilea’s L’Arlesiana produced 
in 1896 and based on Daudet’s drama, was 
his first well-known opera. His later and 
better known opera, Adriana Lecow- 
reur contains a good deal of charming 
music, some of which has been recorded. 
This excerpt is more in the nature of an 
arioso, simple and expressive music beauti- 
fully sung. 


Hilde Gueden = (soprano). 
Symphony Orchestra  (Krips). 
Musetta’s Waltz Song from ‘La 
Bohéme’”’: O mio babbino caro 
from ‘‘ Gianni Schicchi”’ (Puccini). 
Decca M614 (10 in., 4s. 4d.). 

Hilda Gueden made an_ enchanting 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni and she sings the 
aria from Gianni Schicchi with the greatest 
charm and sense of style. The phrases are 
beautifully turned, there is no exaggerated 
emotional emphasis, and the voice is 
perfectly controlled and centred. (English 
singers of this aria please note). I wonder 
if there has ever been a perfect Musetta ? 
Miss Gueden should have been a winner 
in the part and yet it is not a wholly 
satisfying performance. There is some- 
thing about the key of E major, particularly 
when it includes a top B, which defeats 
most sopranos. The singing is good, but 
after the perfection of “‘O mio babbino 
caro,”’ a little disappointing ard lacking in 
allure. Excellent recording in both cases. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano). Gerald Moore 
(piano). Le Secret Op. 23 No. 3: 
Clair de Lune Op. 46, No. 2 (Fauré). 
Sung in French. H.M.V. DA1876 
(10 in., 5s. 4d.). 

Maggie Teyte has a voice of so individual 

a quality that one easily carries the sound 

of it in the memory: it waits there to be 

recalled at any moment without effort. 

I can hear the sound of her voice in many 

operatic parts that she no longer sings: 

and it is amazing that her golden tones 
have lost so little of their lustre in these 
latter years. Her art is indeed ever young. 

The beautiful line of the phrases, the 

atmosphere she puts into such words as 

** O clair de lune, triste et beau,’ the caressing 

quality of her portamento in. Le Secret, all 

these things, with the perfect partnership 
of Gerald Moore, live again for us in this 
lovely recordirg. You must get it. 


Gerard Souzay (baritone). Jean Michel 
Damase (piano): L’Horizon Chimé- 
rique Op. 118 (Fauré’. Sung in 
French. Decca K1603 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

The last utterances of a composer are 
not, as in our sentimental way we should 
wish them to be, always impressive, but 

Fauré’s last song cycle L’ Horizon Chimérique 

composed in his seventy-seventh year, is, 

as Norman Suckling says in his book on the 
composer, “‘a wonderful farewell to this 
branch of his art.”” The four poems 

La Mer est irfinie—Fe me suis embarqué— 

Diane, Séléné —Vaisseaux, nous vous aurons 

aimés—by Jean de la Ville de Mismont, 
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a young man killed in the war of 1914, 
treat of ‘‘ the sea as primarily a symbol of 
the undiscovered . . . an exercise not so 
much of the imagination as of the unusually 
awakened consciousness.’”” Another writer 
says of the cycle, ‘* Fauré looks fearlessly 
out beyond him; his new worlds may 
be unsubstantial, but they are not imagi- 
nary.”? This fact lends an extraordinarily 
moving quality to the cry of “* O ma terre” 
in the second song and to the exquisite 
Diane Séléné, which is ravishingly beauti- 
ful. Most sensitively sung and accom- 
panied, and very well recorded, this disc 
is indeed one to treasure. A.R. 


James Johnston (tenor): with Royal 
- Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Collingwood); Your Tiny 
Hand is Frozen from “‘ La Bohéme ”’, 
Act 1 (Puccini); All Hail Thou 
Dwelling from “Faust”, Act 3 
(Gounod). Sung in English. Columbia 
DX1455 (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

Mr. Johnston is known as a tenor at 
Sadler’s Wells, where Gounod’s “* Faust ”’ 
has lately been somewhat sensationally 
mounted. Both these operatic favourites 
are pleasantly sung. There is nothing to 
give offence, but they are empty of feeling. 
The manner as recorded is of the drawing 
room and not the theatre. However, as an 
inexpensive popular coupling, the record 
will not disappoint and can be recom- 
mended to those who are beginning to 
enjoy the world of opera. Both diction and 
recording are good. I take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating Lawrence Colling- 
wood on his New Year Honour. His 
devoted work for opera in this country is 
thus fittingly remembered, while we do 
not forget his own interesting ‘* Macbeth.” 


Gwen Catley (soprano) with orchestra 
(Rignold) :- I was heedless in my 
rapture from ‘Il Seraglio,’”’ Act 1 
(Mozart); Behold Titania! from 
** Mignon,”’ Act 2 (Thomas). Sung in 
Engl'sh. H.M.V. C3696 (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

It is difficult to write of this record 
except in superlatives. Miss Catley has 
long been known as:a coloratura singer of 
polish. She is here revealed as a singer of 
style. Thanks to Carl Rosa we have 
recently been able to see Miss Catley’s 

Gilda, but on the strength of this record 

it is extraordinary that she is not more often 

in opera. Let alone England, how many 
singers are there in Europe who could give 
sO exquisite an account of Constanze’s 
music from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio”’ ? 

This was the composer’s first German opera 

and it provided a vehicle for the exploita- 

tion of the ‘‘ Turkish’? music that was in 
vogue. The date is 1781, and it took 
nearly half a century for the work to reach 

London. In this song (German title Ach, 

ich liebte) Constanze tells the Pasha Selim 

that she will always be true to her first love. 

Having accomplished this, she is still faced 

with the rigours of the better known 

Martern aller Arten in the next Act. It is 

a long time since we heard the famous 

Polonaise from ‘‘ Mignon.’’ Here, perhaps, 

Miss Catley’s light voice, so admirable in 

the Mozart, might be more florid, but 
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the attack is superlat've, and the diction 
(not normaily important in a piece of sheer 
voca] display) immaculate. Every note is 
true and lovely. The recording throughout 
is excellent, and a special word is due to 
Hugo Rignold’s matchless accompani- 
ments. At Covent Garden, this conductor. 
has already worked a miracle in imparting 
some discipline to the ballet accompani- 
ments, and his transition: from the world 
of jazz in which he was pre-eminent as a 
violinist before the war to his present 
position in the theatre has been achieved 
with remarkable speed. The switch was 
done largely in the Middle East, where he 
first led and then conducted the Cairo 
Symphony Orchestra. The balanceeon 
this record is admirable. In short, this is 
a must. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) with Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Sargent): The 
Sun Goeth Down from “ The King- 
dom,”’ (Elgar). Columbia DX1443 
(12 in., 5s. 4d.). . 

After ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ”’ (1900) 
Elgar planned an ambitious series of three 
oratorios concerned with the training cf the 
Apostles and the foundation of the Church. 
Of these “‘ The Apostles ”’ came out in 1903 
and “‘The Kingdom’”’ in 1906, but the 
third of these works never appeared. 
This record by Isobel Baillie is the only 
available recording from ‘‘ The Kingdom,” 
and is thus of particular interest, especially 
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to Elgarians. This aria, which is preceded 
by an orchestral introduction o! sme 
length, is reflective in mood, though 0 ve 
are interjections by the “‘ bustling ”’ Flgar 
of a wholly different character, and it is at 
such points that the record is least satis- 
factory, suggesting lack of rehearsal to the 
extent that the balance is upset and the sing-' 
er overweighted. Incidentally the creator 
of the part of Mary was Agnes Nicholls, 
which suggests a long-felt recording want— 
some of Harty’s lovely songs from Miss 
Baillie, who after Agnes Nicholls was the 
composer’s choice. 


Oscar Natska (bass): with orchestra : 
Song of the Flea (Moussorgsky) : 
Sung in English with Hubert Green- 
slade (piano); Oh, could I but 
express in song (Malashkin). Col- 
umbia DB2263. (to in., 4s 4d.). 

This is a gentleman flea, as befits one 
presented at Court! In refining away some 
of the bluster, Mr. Natska sings this with 
dignity and gives new life to something 
which every bass must have attempted 
during the last fifty years. Malashkin is 
unknown to the dictionaries, but this one 
song remains in the repertory of most 
singers. It is a depressing song and not 
very distinguished, but Mr. Natska sings it 
as well as any. Our contemporary Sarastro 
has a voice in a million. If only there were 
a million songs for it ! 

R.W. 
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The information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


HUNGARIAN RADIOLA 
(Including War-time issues) 


Emil Telmanyi (violin) 
SP8028—Csarda Scene No. 2 (Hubay)—With 
Budapest Municipal Orchestra, cond. F. 


Fricsay. 

RZ3043—Liebesleid ; Liebesfreud ( Kreisler). 
With piano. 

Tibor Varga (violin), M. Schwalb (piano) 

RBM159—Zephyr (Hubay) ; Nocturne (Chopin- 
Milstein). 


Gyorgy Farago (piano) 
SP8o011-2—Ballade (Fauré). With Budapest 
Phil Orch., cond. J. Ferencsik. 
SP8029—Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin) ; 
Impromptu, G major (Schubert). 
RZ3045— Two Arabesques (Debussy). 
RZ3041—Inventio and Frottola (Faragé). 
RZ3036—Ecossaises ; Fiir Elise (Beethoven). 
RZ3038—Pastorale and Capriccio (Scarlatti) ; 
Feux d’artifice (Debussy). 
Imre Ungar (piano)—Works of Chopin: 
RBM103—Nocturne Op. 15, No. 2 ; Etudes 
Op. 25, Nos. 1 and 9. 
RBM104—Valse, E minor ; 
and 7. 
RBM105—Preludes Nos. 17, 20 and 23. 
Nikita de Magaloff (piano) 
SP8020—La campanella ; Etude, E fiat 
( Paganini- Liszt). 
RZ3044—Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 8 and 5, and 
Op. 25, No. 9 (Chopin). 
RZ3031—Gnomenreigen (Liszt) ; Mazurka 
Op. 50, No. 3 and Valse No. 6 (Chopin). 
RZ3032—Sonatas A major and G major 
(Scarlatti) ; Rondo alla turca (Mozart). 


Preludes Nos. 6 


RECORD ISSUES’ 


RZ3033—Petrouchka—Danse russe (Stravin- 
sky) ; Seguedillos (Falla). 

RZ3034— Moment musical, G major (Schubert) ; 
Golliwog’s Cake-walk (Debussy). 

Lajos Akom (organ) 
SP8016—Toccata and Fugue, D minor (Bach). 
RZ3022—Danse des sylphes (Bonnet) ; Prelude, 

C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff ). 
RZ3024—Romance ; Chant sans paroles ; 
Barcarolle ; Troika (Tchaikovsky). 
Radiola Sym. Orch, cond. A. Majorossy 
RB100—Bolero, abridged (Ravel). 
RBM182—Hungarian Overture (Béla Kéler). 
RBM169—Rakoczy Overture (Béla Kéler). 
RBM168—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszf). 
Dezsé Kovacs (baritone) 
Azgo427—Carmen: Toreador’s Song ; Tann- 
hauser: Star of Eve (In Hungarian ; and 
in German on A19428). 
Miklos Wagner (baritonc) 
RB3007—Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu ; La 
Traviata: Di Provenza. (In Hungarian.) 


Erzsi Sandor (soprano) (all in Hungarian) 


RB13—Figaro: Dove sono ; Traviata: Ah 
fors e lui. 

RB25—Turandot: Signore ascolta; Tosca: 
Preghiera. 


RB4—Sadko: Hindu song ; Vogel im Walde © 


( Taubert). 
Coloman Pataky (tenor) 
(in orig. language unless stated) 
SP8015—Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima ; 
Manon: Le réve. 
SP8018—La Bohéme: Che gelida manina ; 
Marta: Ach, so fromm. 
RZ3zo021—Pécheurs de _ perles: Je 
entendre ; Manon: Le réve. 
SP8017—La Bohéme: Che gelida manina ; 
Cavalleria: O Lola (both in Hungarian). 
RZ3016—Tosca: E lucevan ;_ Rigoletto: 
Questa o quella. 
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RZgorz—Tose:': E lucevan ; Marta: 
so froinr (both in Hungarian). 
Piroska Anday (contrai: », 
(in ong. ianguage unless stated) 
SP8007—Ca:me. : Habafiera ; Air des car, « 
(in Hung’.sia. on RZgo15). : 
SP8006—Samson ec Dalila: Mon coeur 
s’ouvre ; Printers qui commence. 
SP8005—Heimliche Autic:derung (R. Strauss) ; 
Erlkénig (Schubert). 
—Rienzi: Gerechier Gott ; 
gold: Weiche Wotan. 
RZ3zo11—Es muss ein W  nderbares sein 
(Listz) ; Der Schmied (Bras) ; Die Post 
and Ungeduld (Schubert). 
RZ3012—Songs by Hubay. 


FRENCH H.M.V. 

DAs5014—Ridente la calma, K.152 ; Oiseaux, 
si tous les ans, K.307 ; Un moto di zioia, 
K.579 (Mozart). L.ben Sedira (sop). a: pi. 

DB111 Les trois complaintes du Svidat 

(A. Jolivet). Pierre Bernac (baritone) and 
Conservatoire Orchestra, cond. Charles 
Munch. 

DBr1157—Intermezzo et  Sicilienne (8. 
Golestan). Lilly Laskine (harp) and 
Chamber Orch., cond. Oubradous. 

DB11161-4—First and Second Orchestral Suites 
from Namouna (Lalo). Paris Opéra 
Orch., cond. Fourestier. 

DB11160—Faust: Sérénade de Méphisto ; 
Barbiere di Seviglia: La calunnia (in 
French). Armand Mestral (bass). 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 

LFX730-4—Quintet, F minor, Piano and String 
(Franck), 9 sides ; Chaillez-Richez Quintet ; 
Etude, C sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 7 
(Chopin). C. Chailley-Richez (piano). 

LF246—Allegro di concierto (Granados). 
Machado (piano). 

LFX735—Goyescas, Intermezzo (Granados) ; 
Amor brujo, Danza rituel (Falla). B. 
Michelin (’cello), T. Janopoulo (piano). 

LFX741—From “4 Chansons pour vox 
grave’’: Poéme de Verlaine ; Poeme de 
William Aguet ; Psaume 130—Mimaama- 
quin (Honegger). Madeleine Martineto 
(contralto) and Orch,. cond. Honegger. 

LF250—La Fontaine de Caraouet (Letorey) ; 
Der Lindenbaum (Schubert), in French, 
Georges Thill (tenor), H. Defosse (piano), 

NOTE.—HMV Z312-3 (p. 124)— the proper 

title of the second composition 1s: 
Winter’s Tale—Epilogue. It appears 
the piece is taken from music for 
Shakespeare’s plav. F.F.C. 
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RECORDS 


SIDNEY TORCH 

and his Orchestra 
Hora Stacato. (Dinicu-Heifetz) ; 
Intermezzo. (Souvenir de 
Vienne) (Provost) - = R 3084 


KIRKINTILLOCH JUNIOR CHOIR 
Cond. by Rev. J. R. MacPherson 
By cool Siloam’s shady rill (Tune 
Belmont); There is a green 
hill far away (Tune St. Col- 
umba). (Erin)- - = 83087 


DENIS MARTIN 

with Orchestra 
Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms. (Moore); The 
Road to Ireland. (Noel) R 3086 


DAVID JAVA 

and his Orchestra 
Countess Maritza—Selection. 
Pts. | and2 - - = = R 3085 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 
The Beautiful Indians. (Ellington) 
Pt. |—WHiawatha; Pt. 2— 
Minnehaha - - - «+ R3088 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 
and his Orchestra 
The Shoemaker’s Serenade— 
Samba; And Mimi—Beguine 
F 2269 


ARCHIE LEWIS 
with the Geraldo Strings 
Hear my song, Violetta; Come 
back to Sorrento - ~- F 2267 


JOE DANIELS 

and his Hotshots 
Drumnasticks. (Daniels). 2 Pts. 
F 2268 


OSCAR RABIN 
and his Band—with Harry Davis 
Dancing Time: June Night— 
Q.S.; The Shadow Waltz 
F 2270 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
if this isn’t love—Fox Trot; 
Near You—Slow Fox i 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, The Dance Band and Me 
SeventhHeaven of Love—Waltz; 
Turn over a new leaf—Waltz 
F 2272 


HARRY LEADER 


and his Party Dance Orchestra 
Party Dances—The St. Bernard 
Waltz; Pride of Erin—Waltz 
F 2273 


THE NEW SUPER RHYTHM 
——STYLE SERIES —— 
HERBIE HAYMER QUINTET 


Laguna Leap; Black Market 
Stuff a = bead o - - R 3089 


CHARLIE VENTURA QUINTET 
| Surrender Dear; SEXTET— 
‘C.V.’ Jump - - - += R309 


HARRY PARRY 

and his Radio Sextet 
Stars fell on Alabama (Voc. 
Harry Parry); Davenport 
Blues - - - - = + R309! 

e ~~. * * 
* THE * 
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RECONDITIONED GRAMOPHONES 


We expect shortly to have one or two Mark Xb 
and Mark IX Gramophones available. These in- 
struments are being thoroughly reconditioned in 
our Works, and they will be very good value indeed, 
free of Purchase Tax; but there are only a few of 
them. Prices and particulars on application. 


H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 


We still have a few H.M.V. Portable Gramo- 
phones, Model C.102D, left in stock. No more of 
these are being released to the home market, or are 
likely to be for a long time to come. 


ACCESSORIES 


Two useful accessories have now returned to our 
lists, after a long absence. We have received 
supplies of an excellent Record Brush well up to 
pre-war quality. The price is 8/6 each, Tax included, 
plus 4d. postage. 


The other item is a non-slip Rubber Mat for 12” 
turntables, price 5/5, Tax included, plus 4d. postage. 


Rollright Sharpeners are once more in good 
supply, and orders can be promptly filied, price 23/6, 
Tax included, plus 4d. postage. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


11 Grape Street, London, W.C:2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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Artie Baker and His Salon Swingtet (Am.) 
*#** Microphonics (Raker) (Am. Royal 180B) 
#%¢ Platter Chatter Jump (Baker) (Am. Royal 


181A 
(Parlophone R3082—~4s. 4d.) 

Baker (clart) with Gloria Agostini (harp) ; Michael 
R. Colicchio (pmo); Allen Hanlon (gtr); Bertram R. 
Nazer (bass). May 27th, 1947. 

Clarinettist Artie Baker, who makes his 
debut over here on these records, first came 
into prominence when he was Artie Shaw’s 
understudy in Shaw’s band from 1940 to 1942. 
In 1946 he won the “ Esquire’’ magazine 
award mainly through his playing with Ray- 


mond Scott’s band. More recently he has been . 


one of the featured attractions of the Perry 
Como American radio programmes. 

The tale is that he provoked considerable 
controversy among the American fans and 
critics, who at first could not miake up their 
minds whether he played in the swing idiom 
at a'l and then decided that he played such 
advanc~d swing that anyone could be forgiven 
for not 1ecognising it as such. 

Taking this with the grain of salt it probably 
deserves, I can only say that I like Mr. Baker’s 
polished technique and warm flute-like tone 
much better than I like his style. 

But don’t let that put you off. Artie and his 
Swingtet have certainly brought yet another 
new and very palatable flavour to swing. 

They play what is perhaps best described as 
swing chamber music. With its absence of 
drums it is, as the Parlophone Bulletin aptly 
puts it, “‘ Soft in colour, restrained in volume 
and intimate in character.” 

But that is not all it has. They use a harp, 
and any of you who may think this an unsuitable 
instrument for swing will change your minds 
when you hear how young Canadian born 
Gloria Agostini plays it. She not only knows 
how to use it for rhythmic punctuation in the 
ensemble, but also (vide the slow, tuneful 
Microphonics) how to take a solo. 

At least equally outstanding are guitarist 
Allen Hanlon and pianist Michael Colicchio, 
especially the former, and yet a further point, 
particularly noticeable in the fast, sprightly 
Platter Chatter Jump, is the clean, perfectly 
integrated way in which the clarinet and piano 
phrase together in unison. 


Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**8%* The Beautiful Indians—Hiawatha (Elling- 
ton) (Am. Musicraft 5817) 
***** The Beautiful Indians— Minnehaha (Elling- 
ton) (V by Kay Davis) (Am. Musicraft 
82 


5824) 
(Parlophone R3088—4s. 4d.) 
***** Overture to a Fam Session (Parts I and II) 
(Billy Strayhorn) (Am. Musicraft 5845, 


5°4 
(Parlophone R3081—4s. 4d.) 

5817, 5824—Ellington (pro) with Johnny Hodges: 
Russell Procope (altos) ; Jimmy Hamilton (ciart, ten); 
Albert Sears (ten); Marry Carney (bar); William 
**Cat ’’ Anderson, Harold Baker, Shelton Hemp- 
hill, Ray Nance, Francis Williams (pts) ; Lawrence 
Brown, Wilber de Paris, Claude Jones ; 
Fred Guy (giv); Oscar Pettiford (bass); ** Sonny "’ 
Greer (dms). Recorded May 12th, 1946. 

5845, 5846—As above, except James Taft Jordan 
(tpt) replaces Anderson: Nance plays the ?pé and vis. 

Like Golden Feather (Parlophone R3048), 
Sultry Sunset and Jam-a-Ditty (R3052) and 
Flippant Flurry (R3070), Overture to a Fam 
Session and The Beautiful Indians were both 
written especially for Ellington’s 1946 Concert 
at New York’s Carnegie Hall, and the records 
come from the American Musicraft “ Ellington 
at Carnegie Hall’? Album. 

The programme notes, written by well- 
known “ Modern Screen ” and “‘ Metronome ”’ 
magazines critic, Leonard Feather, state regard- 
ing Overture To A Fam Session: ‘‘ This unique 
piece of ‘ production music’. . . is intended to 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


be impressionistic rather than realistic, since 
the actual music at a jam session, needless to 
say, is neither played by a big band nor pre- 
conceived by an arranger or the musician.”’ 

This is all right as far as it goes, but it fails to 
do the records justice. It makes no mention of 
the real musical artistry of the compositions 
with their enchanting themes, the brilliant 
orchestration or the superb playing, all of which 
are here once again to prove that, while others 
come and go, Ellington stays on as the most 
progressive figure and leader of the grandest 
band swing or jazz have yet produced. 

The Beautiful Indians goes one further as far as 
Ellington is concerned, because this suite in 
swing is one of his compositions, and shows him 
yet again asa writer whose originality is only one 
of his great attributes. 

This, too, is lovely music, made none the less 
enthralling by Al Sears’s tenor in Hiawatha, in 
which the band really rides,and thelovely singing 
(used “ instrumentally,’”’ without words) by 
Kay Davis, which, with Lawrence Brown’s 
nostalgic trombone, gives local colour to the 
slow and enthrallingly beautiful Minnehaha. 

There is much more I would like to add in 
extollation of these superb records, but it would 
take too much space to do them justice, so I will 
merely say get them and judge for yourself. 
You will not be disappointed, no matter what 
your taste in music may be. 


Dizzy Gillespie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***0Ow/ (John Gillespie) (Am. Victor D7- 


VB-1942) 
****Oop-Pop-a-Da (Babs Brown) (Bebop 
Scat Vocal by Gillespie, Ken- 


neth “Pancho” Hagood and En- 
semble) (Am. Victor D7-VB-1543) 
(H.M.V. Bg612—4s. 4d.) 


Gillespie (tpt) with Howard Johnson, J. Brown 
(altos); J. Moody, J. Dayles (tens); C. Payne (bar) ; 
D. Burns, E. Wright, M. McKay, Raymond Orr 


ym 
(tpts); T. Baird, W. Shepherd (tmbs); Milton 


Jackson (vib); L. Lewis (pno); John Collins (gtr); ~ 


Ray Brown (bass) ; J. Harris (dms). August 22nd, 1947. 


Enter the rebop king again—this time with 
his latest big band. 

I endeavoured to give you a brief explanation 
of rebop when reviewing Chubby Jackson’s 
L’Ana and “ Mom” Jackson last month, and if 
that was not enough there is always George 
Evans’s excellent technical (musically) explan- 
tion of the subject “ Re-Bop—How to Play 
and Write it’? which ycu can get from the 
Cosmo Music Co., Ltd., 36/38 Dean Street, 
London, W.1, for 4s., so I do not propose to go 
into the matter again. 

But unless you are a musician looking at the 
subject purely objectively, you will probably 
have come to the conclusion that re-bop is a 
fantastic, if not also a completely screwey, 
music, and your opinions are not likely to be 
changed when you hear Ow/ 

Technically, Dizzy plays phenomenal 
trumpet, and what he plays is as good as the 
way he plays it. Also, although the bass saxo- 
phone which Ray Brown appears to be using 
on this side sounds more like a: tuba played 
through a fog (? bad recording and not Ray’s 
fault) the band has all that it takes when it 
comes to re-bop. But that doesn’t alter the fact 
that this is one of the nuttiest records even re-bop 
has produced. 

But not the nuttiest. 
Oop-Pop-a- Da. 


That honour goes to 


The side is mostly skat vocal. 

Obviously this is an intended burlesque— 
assuming it is possible to burlesque something 
which some say is in itself a burlesque. But as 
I have pointed out more than once, before one 
can intentionally burlesque a subject without 
making an unintentional burlesque of one’s self, 
one has to understand the subject thoroughly, 
and you may take my word for it that Messrs. 
Gillespie and Hagood do understand it. 

Framing this vocal satire is the best band 
Dizzy has ever had. It plays cleanly and in 
tune, it has the power and drive of a sledge- 
hammer, and what it, too, does not know about 
re-bop is not worth knowing. 


Dizzy Gillespie Sextet (Am. N.) 
**** Anthropology (Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Parker) (Am. Victor PD6-VB-1685) 
Dizzy Gillespie Septet (Am. N.) 
****0l’ Man ReBop (Floyd Wilson) (Am. 
Victor PD6-VB-1684) 
(H.M.V. Bo624—~4s. 4d.) 
1985—Gillespie (tpt) with Milton Jackson (vid) ; 
Al Haig (po); Bill de Arango (gir): Ray Brown 
(bass); J. C. Heard (dms). February 22nd, 1946. 
— above, plus Don Byas (fen). February 22nd, 


After the aforementioned Dizzy big band 
effusions these small group presentations come 
as something not only relatively sane, but also 
that the uninitiated will find easier to follow. 
You can’t make so much happen at once with a 
small band as you can with a big one. 

But you will still have to have an ear for 
re-bop to appreciate them fully. If you have 
you will revel again in Gillespie’s amazing 
trumpet technique, the style of Milt Jackson’s 
vibraphone and the general ingenuity of the 
records as a whole. They are at least as good as 
Dizzy’s Oop Bob S? Bam (Parlophone R3069) 
and Shaw ’Nuff (R3077), though not as good as 
his Loverman on the obverse of the latter ; but 
then that was mainly a showcase for vocalist 
Sarah Vaughan, who “ made”’ the side. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** Blue Flame (Noble, Bishop, Corday) (Am. 
Columbia CCO4691) (December 10. 

1946) 
***The Blues Are Brewin’ (de Lange, Alter) 
(V by Woody Herman) (Am. Colum- 
bia CCOQ4622) (December 12, 1946). 
(Columbia DB2370—<4s. 4d.) 

Herman (cit) with Sam Ru » 

** Mickey ’* Folus, Sam Marowitz, Joe “Flip 
Phillips, John La Porta (reeds) ; Charles Peterson, 
Al Porcino, Robert Peck, Carroll Lewis, 

Gozzo (tps); Ralph Pfiffmer, Ed. Kiefer, Willard 
‘*Bill’’ Harris (imbs); Jimmy Rowles (pno); 
Chuck Wayne (gir); Joe Mondragon (bass); Don 
Lamond (dms). 

Blues are Brewin’ has lyrics which are not only 
poetically better than many, but which also 
come near enough to being genuine blues. Also, 
of its kind the tune is good, Woody Herman 
sings adequately, and the band, with trom- 
bonist Bill Harris and guitarist Chuck Wayne 
showing up as outstanding soloists, plays im- 
peccably. 

But somehow the record has mis-fired. It is 
too sophisticated. It savours too strongly of an 
attempt to make a sow’s ear with silken purse 
methods, and this is no more possible than it is 
to make silken purses out of sows’ ears. 

I intend no disparagement of the blues by 
this simile. It is merely by way of explaining 
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that, like sows’ ears, the blues are something 
that comes direct from nature in the raw, and 
immediately one tries to disguise them by 
artifice, one inevitably makes them seem unreal 
and even slightly ridiculous, and that is what 
has happened here. 

Much the same must be said of Blue Flame. 
As an interesting example of the styles and 
brilliant musicianship of Woody Herman as a 
clarinettist and trombonist Bill Harris again, 
and of the immaculate plaving of the band as a 
whole, the record is superlative. But the whole 
presentation of this, slow, rather mournful 
piece is too smarty and would-be arty by far. 


Leaa Horne—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
**° Deed I Do (Hirsch, Rose) (Am. MGM 


33! 
98%] Feel So Smoochie (Phil Moore) (Am. 
MGM 10108A) (MGM111—4s. 4d.) 


Acc. by Luther Henderson (pno) and orchestra. 


This is the pick of the bunch for swing fans 
of a dozen records just released over here as the 
first of an issue we shall now he having regularly 
each month of American M-G-M recordings, 
the pressing and marketing of which over here 
are being undertaken by E.M.I. 

The performances are recorded in America 
by the newly instituted branch of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Meyer film concern, and are mostly 
of stars featured in M-G-M pictures. 

Coloured singer Lena Horne has not only 
been a highlight of more than one M-G-M 
movie, she is also well-known to Londoners 
through her appearance in person at the end of 
last year at the London Casino Theatre. 

A girl whose personality and technique are 
excelled only by her beauty and charm, she is 
one of the most polished of all swing singers, 
and in her own highly personal and ingra- 
tiating way she certainly does a smooth, silky 
finished job with her revival of the old favourite, 
* Deed I Do, and the new J Feel So Smeochie, which 
is an almost equally good song. 

Note, too, the swell playing by Luther 
Henderson, who, placed too far back stage, was 
not heard to advantage behind Lena’‘s ampli- 
fied voice at the Casino, but shows up asa grand 
pianist in these records. 

Other good ones for swing enthusiasts from 
these first of M-G-M issues seem to be Hey 
Daddy-O and Slow Burn (M.G.M. 104), b t 
unfortunately I received a faulty pressing and 
am waiting for a new one before reviewing. 


Vic Lewis and his Orchestra 


*¢%® [aura (Raskin, arr. Ken Thorne) (Parlo- 
phone CE12093) 
**** When Your Lover Has Gone (Swan, arr. 
Ken Thorne) (Parlophone CE12094) 
(Parlorhone R3083—~4s. 4d.) 

Lewis directing Ronnie Chamberlain, Peter Howe 
altos, clis) ; Derek Knight (Ist ten) ; Jimmy Skidmore 
solo and 2nd ten) ; Bill Collins (bar) ; Johnny Shakes- 

peare, Bunny Lizell, Vernon Thompson ({ttts) 
Jimmy Wilson (l.t and sole tmb); Fred Mercer, 
Eddie Sweeney (tmbs); Ken Thorne (pno); Al 
F -dman (ets) ; Johnny Quest (bass) ; Peter Coleman 
‘am November 24th, 1947. 

Vv. | ewis will be remembered as the guitarist 
w ‘h Buddy Featherstonhaugh's Radio Rhythm 
Ciub Sextet when they were all in the R.A.F. 
together, and later as the leade-of his Jazzmen. 

But as an imaginative and progressive Jittle 
spark of humanity, it has always been his 
desire to lave a large, modern-styled swing 
band, anJ . ently, overcoming all the obstacles 
which beset anyone in this B.B.C.-educated, old- 
time brass-band-loving country of ours, who 
endeavours to produce such a combination, he 
has not only achieved his aim, but managed to 
secure a recording contract for the band. 

These records, which are the first fruits of the 
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contract, find Vic using the occasion to feature 
two of his soloists—alto saxist Ronnie Chamber- 
lain, for whom Laura is a showcase, and trome 
bonist Jimmy Wilson, who does the honours 
in Lover. 

Indulging in what is colloquially known 
as the “ rhapsodie ”’ style, these virtuosi show 
that they are among the finest swing soloists 
we have. But they are by no means the be-all 
or end-all of the records. 

The arrangements are outstandingly good, 
and the band supports the soloists admirably by 
playing them with an understanding and 
regard for character and dynamics that alone 
are sufficient to mark it as already one of the 
finest swing-style combinations we have. 

If the records have a fault it is that they are 
inclined to lack beat. Maybe it is a little unfair 
to comment on this because both the numbers 
are slow melodies, and the intention probably 
was to present them more as music for listening 
than for dancing. Moreover, as I know from 
other records which Vic had made privately for 
his own edification, this band of his, unlike so 
many other of our larger bands, can play with 
a beat. I hope that before long Parlophone will 
let it record some titles which will give it a 
better chance to prove this. 


Red Nichols and his Five Pennies (Am.) 


****China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) (Am. 
Brunswick 1019B) 

¢***Peg O’ My Heart (Bryan, Fischer) (Am. 
Brunswick 1019A) 

: (Brunswick 01019—5s. 4d.) __ 
Nichols (t/t) with Benny Goodman (cit); Sid 
Stoneburn (aito); Babe Russin (ten); Charlie Tea- 
garden, Ruby Weinstein (tpts); Jack Teagarden, 
Glenn Miller (tmbs); Joe Sullivan (pno); Teg 
Brown (gr); Art Miller (bass); Gene Krupa (dms). 
July 2nd, 1930, 

These sides, which hail from the famous Five 
Pennies series inaugurated with the 1926- 
recorded Washboard Blues and That’s No 
Bargain (Brunswick 01801), appear to owe their 
re-issue to the popularity Peg O’ My Heart has 
re-achieved during its recent revival both here 
and in America. 

The Pennies were never a regular combina- 
tion. The name was used for numerous com- 
binations recruited by Red Nichols from the 
preat jazz stars of the period purely for record- 
ing. Although the name Five Pennies was 
retained right up to the end of 1931, when the 
last of the nearly eighty titles made in the 
series was recorded, the combinations often 
consisted of many more than five players, and, 
as you will probably already have noted from 
the above personnel, the group for China Boy 


and Peg consisted of no less than twelve artistes. 


Following a short introduction by the 
ensemble, the lively paced China Boy goes into a 
chorus in which Teagarden leads for four bars 
with lovely warm-toned trombone before 
merging with the whole brass section, led by 
Nichols’s trumpet. Then we get choruses by 
Red’s trumpet ; Goodman’s clarinet, with its 
“ croaky ”’ notes in the then fashionable Pee- 
Wee Russell style ; Joe Sullivan’s driving gin- 
mill piano, for the second part of which 
Krupa, with that flair for the fitness of things 
for which he was famous, changes from a two- 
to a four-in-a-bar beat; and then, after an 
attractive modulation, half a chorus by the 
ensemble before the side finishes with a slow 
coda, beautifully played by Jack Teagarden. 

For the mostly slow Peg O’ My Heart the rout- 
ine is Red Nichols’ trumpet, Russin’s tenor, 
Goodman’s clarinet, Teagarden’s trombone, 
doubled up tempo for half a chorus by Red’s 
trumpet with an obbligato by Goodman, and 
then back to slow tempo, the perfect establish- 
ment of which, by Kruga, with a single beat is 
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only one of the many little touches of genius to 
be found in the performance. 

Feature of the solos is their tunefulness. Ip 
those days they played melodious music, the 
charm of which was the simple, but intriguing 
way in which the players would neatly twist 
the phrases of the original melody. 

But it is by no means the soloists alone who 
make these records so fascinating. As he came 
to increase the size of these Pennies groups 
Nichols tended more and more to rely on pre. 
orchestration in place of improvisation, and 
the scoring he uses in both these sides is most 
effective. In Peg O’ My Heart there is, for 
instance, a lovely little phrase used not only as 
an introduction, but also as a link between each 
of the choruses, and it gives the record a sense 
of continuity it could not otherwise have had, 
In both sides, too, the solos are often supported 
by warm organ-harmony backgrounds which 
far from doing anything to mar the choruses 
give them a finished effect which is all to the 

rd 


good : 

Inevitably the style of the playing is different 
from that of the more modern swing. But musie 
that was really good in its day remains good for 
all time, and these records are among the few 
instances of jazz which sound as good to-day as 
they did when they were made. — 


Jack Teagarden’s Big Eight (Am.) 
**4 Fam Session At Victor (Jack Teagarden) 
(Am. Victor D7-VB-662) 
*Say 11 Simple (J. W. Thomas) (V by Jack 
Teagarden) (Am. Victor D7-VB-663) 
(H.M.V. Bo613—4s. 4d.) 

Teagarden (tmb, voc) with Clifton Stickland (ten); 
Michael ‘* Peanuts ’’ Hucko (cli); Max Kaminsky 
(tpt); Eugene Schroder (jno); Chuck apes (gtr); 
ery Lesberg (bass) ; Dave Tough (dms). March 14th, 


Although inspired by that well-known jazs 
evergreen Baby, Won't You Please Come Heme, 
Say It Simple is anvthing but a great song. %% 

Still, it might have been made into adequate 
material for Mr. Teagarden’s band if anyone 
had stoked up sufficient enthusiasm to do some 
thing about it, but no one seems to have been 
that interested. 

Teagarden sings in Lis usual style which, 
normally, is good enough to score a big success, 
But it means little here because, like everyone 
else in the band, Mr. T. sounds hopeless! 
bored. So am I! I could not even get a ki 
from his trombone, though that is perhaps more 
the fault of the dull accompaniment. 

Jam Session is a sequence of solos by Te» 
garden’s trombone, Mike Hucko’s Goodman 
patterned clarinet, Kaminsky’s Chicago-styled 
trumpet, Eugene Schroeder’s quasi-New Orleans 
piano and Clifton Stickland’s tenor which 
sounds like a poor-toned copy of Bud Freeman 
in his early days. 

The record gets nearer to sounding like s 
genuine jazz improvisation than these things 
often do. Also it is certainly relaxed—to the 
point of lethargy, and so, like Simple, gets 
nowhere. 

Can it be that these stars of old-time jazz, as 
well as those with the modern outlook who 
played with them on this session, are at last 
themselves becoming “* browned off” with the 
period jazz which they once found so inspiring ? 


“ Melody-Maker ”—Columbia Jazz Rally 
Concluding the review of these records which 
T commenced last December : 


After You've Gone 
(Group led by Frank Weir) 
Frank Weir’s clarinet solo shows originality 
of ideas, but rhythmically is cackling if not 


actually corny. 
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Who’s sorry now 
(Group led by Harry Parry) 

Ensemble which opens the side is more 
relaxed, possibly because of the slower tempo ; 
otherwise same remarks as made re the ensemble 
in “’ New Baby.” ‘ 

Harry Parry is one of the few who retain 
their poise and play up their normal form. 
Which in this case means musical tone, clean 
technique and a rather synthetic style. Harry 
is one of those people who play from the head 
and not from the heart, seemingly because 
be has never really “ felt’’ jazz (or swing) in 
his heart. Front line plays mostly nice sus- 
tained backgrounds behind first of Harry’s 
two choruses. 

Dave Wilkins seems a bit nervous and off 
colour. Plays with good style, but too often 
appears lost for ideas. Why the forced and 
inappropriate drum cues by Norman Burns ? 

Ralph Sharon plays a relaxed, unperturbed 
and quite interesting solo, the modernity of 
which (note the be-bop devices) clashes rather 
disturbingly with the older fashioned opening 
and closing ensembles. ; 

Reggie Dare mixes up some good phrases 
with others which are merely misplaced exhibi- 
tions of technique. 

Woolfie Phillips has a very nice chorus 
spoilt by Norman Burns slamming be-bop 

fill-ins ’’ into a style of solo to which they are 
quite unsuited. y 

Ensemble closes the record in much the same 
way as it opened it. 


Blue Moon 
(Group led by Woolf Phillips) 

This is far and away the best record of the 
three. A nice tempo for the piece is immediately 
established, and for once everybody seems 
relaxed and at ease. 

As a result, not only are the solos—by Woolf 
Phillips, Ronnie Scott, George Shearing (now 
in America), Reggie Arnold, Pete Chilver and 
then Woolfie again—good, and in some cases 
excellent, but also the whole band sounds nice. 

Norman Burns does his best to spoil Reg. 
Arnold’s chorus with those forced and clumsy- 
sounding be-bop “fill-ins’’ whenever Reggie 

lays a phrase that has the remotest resem- 

lance to be-bop. But for the rest of the time 
he is the first-rate drummer he can be when nut 
trying to be too clever. 

Nor does the collectively improvised ensemble 
with which the number ends do much to 
disturb the pleasantness of what has preceded 
it, for like the rest of the record it is at least in 
tune and relaxed. 

e @ 

To sum up, leaving out “ Blue Moon,” 
which has no such shortcoming, the trouble 
with these Jazz Rally records is, in addition 
to the afore-described weaknesses of the solos, 
that no one seems to have known whether he 
was supposed to be playing jazz, swing or what. 
The result is that you often find most incon- 
gruous mixtures of ing, from jazz to 
would-be be-bop. 

This is probably at least partly due to the 
fact that the musicians were selected more on 
their reputations for being the best on their 
respective instruments, but without sufficient 
regard to their often contrasting styles and how 
they would fit with each other. 

The musicians should have been chosen 

not as individuals, but as groups, each to 
consist of the best players of the particular 
type of music the group would be required to 
play. 
One cannot blame the group leaders for 
the ill-assortments. It is true that they were 
allowed to choose their own players. But 
they had to do so from the twenty-odd soloists 
who had been made available to them by 
means of the earlier-mentioned ballot plan. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE py «nartequin « 


His Master’s Voice issue this month His 
Majesty’s Message to the Empire, broadcast on 
Christmas Day, 1947. This is a twelve-inch 
record, the profits from which will go to charities 
nominated by His Majesty. (RC3698). 

An interesting month. Not only have we 
some Deccas, but we also hail the advent of a 
new label—the first since the war. As Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer records come out of the 
H.M.V. stable, they do not exactly provide the 
competition so badly needed, but they are 
welcome none the less. The first list is purely 
American and is not too well recorded. Then 
we have the first twelve-inch record from 
Rawicz and Landauer in their long studio 
career, and no less than three versions of the 
popular number Hora Stacato. A reasonably 
straight performance is given by Sidney Torch 
and his Orchestra on Parlo. R3084, coupled 
with the equally popular intermezzo Souvenir 
de Vienne. The version by Freddie Martin 
on H.M.V. Bg621 is unfortunately not to hand. 
It has a whistling solo by Gene 
while on the reverse is Bumble Boogie with a 
piano solo by Jack Fima. All this looks good 
on paper. The third version is by Borah 
Minnevitch and his Harmonica Rascals, and 
you know what to expect from them! Liszt’s 
third Liebestraum on the back does not come 
off. Still, this is the only mouth-organ ban 
recording, and you can’t have everything. 
(Bruns. 03826). 

There are plenty of surprises among 
vocalists this month, for instance, who would 
think of singing The Parade of the Tin 
Soldiers? This The Street Singer does on 
Decca F8821, coupled with The Teddy Bears’ 
Picnic. It hardly suits this singer to attempt the 
whimsy, but he is remarkably restrained, and 
the children may well relish these performances, 
which have imaginative accompaniments from 
Louis Levy and his Orchestra. Then if one 
had to choose a hundred songs for Frank 
Sinatra, | doubt if The Coffee Song would be 
among them. This record (Col. DB2376) has 
not arrived. The coupling is The stars will 
remember, and it is remarkable that Mr. Sinatra 
should have forgotten them until now. And 
again, it is not often that one hears Neapolitan 
songs from coloured singers, even if Naples was 
once called the only Arab city without a 
European quarter! Yet Archie Lewis has 
chosen Come back to Sorrento, coupled with 
Hear my song, Violetta, both with the Geraldo 
Strings on Parlo. F2267. 

Here are some records on the border line of 
** Miscellaneous *’ and ** Operatic and Songs” 
from singers who so adroitly find themselves in 
either category. Webster Booth has a real 
winner in two popular ballads—Stephen Adams’ 
Nirvana and Tosti’s My Dreams, both with words 
by the indefatigable Fred Weatherley, and both 
supremely well sung. Accompaniments are 
on the heavy side, especially at climaxes, where 
it is so easy for everybody to let go, when it is 
just there that it is so important to hold the 
reins, (H.M.V. Bg617). A further record 
from Peter Dawson has Herbert Oliver’s jolly 
song Gentleman Jim and his own Whalin’ up the 
Lochlan on H.M.V. Bg618. I hope that Mr. 
Dawson will expand his recording activities 
beyond the merely hearty. One’s shelves 
contain not a few admirable operatic and 
oratorio discs from days of old. Would he not 
make a good Scarpia? A record by Sydney 
MacEwan has not arrived. Titles are My 


Nancy and Mary Shaw (Col. DB2372). Denis 
Martin, currently singing in ‘ Tuppence 
Coloured” at the Globe Renton has two 
Irish sings on Parlo. R3086—The Road to 
Ireland and Believe me if all those endearing 
charms, only the first of which has arrived. 
Another single side is of the Kirkintilloch 
Junior Choir conducted by the Reverend 
J. R. MacPherson singing quietly and most 
beautifully By cool Siloam’s shady rill to the tune 
of ** Belmont” on Parlo R3087. The reverse, 
unheard, is There is a green hill far away sung to 
the tune of ‘* St. Columba.” 

More luscious film music. The record made 
of themes from the film “ Idol of Paris’? by the 
Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra under 
Sidney Torch is, however, quite brilliant. 
Once again, Mr. Torch gets superlative record- 
ing, the music has a certain distinction, and the 
playing is magnificent. The composer is 
Mischa Spoliansky, who himself plays the 
piano. Spoltiansky has had a long and varied 
career on the gramophone, recording for 
Parlophone both the Rhapsody in Blue and 
Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto, as well as accom- 
panying Richard Tauber in those wonderful 
early records of songs from Schubert’s Winter 
reise. 

After so disastrous a start the Kings 
way Symphony Orchestra make amends 
with imaginative and well recorded perform- 
ances of Come back to Sorrento and a cut 
version of the waltz from Toye’s ballet ‘‘ The 
Haunted Ballroom ”’ on Decca F8820. 

On M.G.M. 103. David Rose again plays 
his own composition Holiday for Strings for those 
who missed it the first time or who have only 
just got round to it. Backing is Laura from the 
film of that name. Incidentally it is worth 
noting that Metro-Goldwyn are quite impartial 
in not only recording the music of films made by 
other companies but in saying so on the label ! 
From “ Variety Girl,’ for instance, we have 
Kate Smith singing Tallahassee, backed b 
the current favourite Feudin’ and Fightin’, bo 
with Four Chicks and a Chuck on M.G.M. 
109. This is probably the best version of the 
latter. 

** Ladies and Gentl Music Hall ’’ says 
the announcer at eight o’clock on Saturday 
nights, and as sure as day follows night the 
vand strikes up with a chorus of The Spice of 
Life, now recorded in full by the erstwhile 
Director of the BBC Variety Orchestra Charles 
Shadwell. Obviously to be acquired, but 
avain the reverse can only be judged from the 
bare announcement—Vincent Youmans’ old 
hit Without a Song (H.M.V. Bg619). This last 
is also done by Lauritz Melchior (of all 
people !) on MGMi12. There is really some- 
thing rather pathetic in one of the greatest 
heldentenors of our time, memories of whose 
Siegfried must still haunt the very corridors of 
Covent Garden, going into films and coming 
out singing in guttural accents so un-Germanic 
a ballad as For you Alone. We do this better 
ourselves, thank you! The Melachrino 
Strings are more than at home with the 
Serenade from Drigo’s “* Les Millions d’Arlequin’”’ 
(acknowledged gratefully by your reviewer), 
but this too is a single, and the other side must 
be taken as eg Py oe Lr-naeyg How could 
they go wrong ? (H M.V. Bg622). 

a Yorke and his Orchestra are quiet 
and give some imaginative touches to the 
fourth of their ‘‘ Songs to Remember,” an 
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Irish Fantasy on Col. DB2375. For his Party 
Dances Harry Leader also goes to Ireland for 
a medley called Pride of Erin, coupled with the 
St. Bernard Waltz, which is not to hand (Parlo. 
F2273). Old time dances continue to flourish. 
There is a three-sided set of Evergreen Quadrilles 
from Harry Davidson on Col. DX1459-60 
(not arrived), with as a fill-up Lehar’s Chrys- 
anthemum waltz. Competition comes from the 
International Old Time Dance Orchestra, 
directed by F. J. Maimey in an International 
Waltz and a progressive two-step called Vienna for 
Aye on Decca F8818. There should be a demand 
for a cheaper disc. These are well done. Non- 
arrival to note: David Java in a selection 
from Kalman’s “Countess Maritza’’ on 
Parlo. R3085. 


Helen Forrest, often heard on Brunswick, 
appears on MGM110 reviving All of Me and 
putting what she can into I wish I didn’t love you 
so, but if you prefer a man in this there is Dick 
Haymes on Bruns. 03824 with an admirable 
performance of Stella by Starlight. Other MGM 
singers unknown to me are Art Lund in Sleepy 
Time Gal and Peg o’ My Heart (106) and Billy 
Eckstine in The Wildest Gal in Town and Just 
an Old Love of Mine (102). The revival of Al 
Jolson’s songs meant that he would re-record 
Sonny Boy, and here it is, though it lacks some- 
thing of the original, with the terrific My 
Mammy on Bruns. 03830. George Elrick 
strikes a topical note in two magnificent panto- 
mime songs on Regal MR38o1. Cuddle Me in the 
Clover and When You're Smiling make a genial 
pair. 

Derek Barsham, boy soprano of the Boys’ 
Brigade, sings the Brigade song The Anchor Song 
and a hymn Father, Who hast made us Brothers on 
Decca M615. The latter is to the tune to which 
one normally sings the words Earth has many a 
Noble City. Issy Bonn sings Peg o’ My Heart 
and Turn over a new Leaf on Vecca F8825 ; 
Billie Holiday couples No greater Love and 
Solitude on Bruns. 03829 (the lack of taste shown 
in the first title is equalled by the putting of 
words to Ellington’s melody) ; Jean Cavall is 
merely bogus French in And Mimi and not even 
hoky-poky Italian in Arriverderct on H.M.V. 
Bg620; Perry Como makes a record which will 
surely be the year’s dreariest in What am I gonna 
do about You from the film “ Ladies’ Man ”’ and 
Sonata on H.M.V. BD1193 ; Monte Rey is well 
recorded in A Tree in the Meadow and It began 
with a Tango, an original number, on Col. 
DB2374 (note the dark-blue label) ; and Rita 
Williams is the person for My own Darby and 
Joan and Whisper that you Love Me on Col. 
FB3372. Non-arrivals are Gracie Fields in 
another recording of Malotte’s setting of The 
Lord’s Prayer and Bless this House (Decca F8817) 
and Bill Johnson in The Girl that I Marry and 
A Litile Bit of Heaven (Col. DB2373). Finally we 
have The Andrews Sisters in The Turntable 
Song from the film “ Something in the Wind ”’ 
on Bruns. 03815. This might very well be this 
column’s theme song. “* Round and round and 
round ...on and on and on... every tune with 
the same phrase ‘ I love you’: how’ld you like 
to hear that again and again.’’ Thank you, the 
Misses Andrews. You obviously have under- 
as hearts. Backing is The Lady from 29 

aims. 


On Col. DX1457 Rawicz and Landauer 
play a full length version of the Strauss waltz 
Tales from the Vienna Woods, which is exactly 
what you would expect. All very delightful and 
in character, May we expect a long series of 
Strauss waltzes? These players understand 
them. The rhythm organist Ethel Smith 
amazes with her sambas Dinora and Toca tu 
Samba on Bruns. 03827, and Jimmy Leach 
with the New Organolians introduces the smash 
hit from America Near You with Down in Dreamy 
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Valley on Col.FB3370. Near You also comes from 
Geraldo coupled with If this isn’t Love on Parlo. 
F2271. The music from “ Finian’s Rainbow ” 
still persists—good luck to it, and a good mark 
for Geraldo for much improved recording. 

Before the war we used to hear sometimes 
from Blue Barron, who reappears on MGM108 
in diverting performances of Chi-Baba, Chi-Baba 
and Oh, my Aching Heart. Other MGM dance 
records are of Sy Oliver in Slow Burn and Hey 
Daddy-o, somewhat advanced, on 104, Ziggy 
Elman in Three Little Words and And the Angels 
Sing on 101, Slim Gaillard, remembered on 
Parlophone “ rhythm-style,’’ in Arabian Boogie 
and 7ip Light, recommended to rhythm fans, on 
107, and Jimmy Dorsey in A Sund.y kind of 
Love and a most entertaining number called 
Pots and Pans (the other side of romantic love) 
on 105. 


Biggest shock of the month is a tune called 
Love will keep us Young from Carmen Cavallaro 
on Bruns. 03828. ‘his is simply a jazzed up 
arrangement of the best known of Brahm;’ 
waltzes from Op. 39 for piano duet. There is 
plenty of piano in this and the reverse, which 
contains a similar treatment of the same com- 
poser’s Hungarian Dance No. 4. As a new 
** low ”’ this should be acquired, but play it toa 
Brahmin at your peril. S.note, Snoke, S.noke is a 
comedy number, neatly put over by Lawrence 
Welk and his Champagne Music on Bruns. 
03825 with another mirthquake called Down at the 
Friendly Tavern. This is the sort of record thax 
might well have come from Pail Harris whose 
offerings have not arrived. Titles are: Necessity 
and I’ve been so wrong for so long (H.M.V. 
BD1194). A Paul Jones that revives some 
first class tunes comes from Josephine 
Bradley on Decca F8819, while Cyril 
Stapleton asks again How are Things in Glocca 
Morra, coupled with Fine Thing, a plaintive cry 
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from the film ‘“‘ Dear Ruth”’ (Decca F8322). Ted 
Heath turns down the heat for a pleasant 
record of A Nightingale sang in Berkeley Square, 
which has a long piano solo rather surprisingly, 
and then lets the boys let off steam in Feudin’ 
and Fightin’ (Decca F8823) 


Two records come from Joe Los3. Current 
hits are A Tree in the Meadow and The Flower 
Seller (appropriate sequel to the Old Lamp 
Lighter !) on H.M.V. BD5997, while on 5998 
are two South American numbers, called 
Misirl.u and Enlloro, which receive good strong 
performances. Felix Mendelssohn gives it a 
Maori flavour with the title “ Hasrera’’ on Col. 
F83359, but it appears that although Gracie 
Fields first heard it sung in New Zealand in 
Maori, it was a hit as lo 1z ag> a3 1930 in Aus- 
tralia under the title “‘ Tne Swiss Cradle Song.” 
Composer is a Sydney man—Clement Scott. 
Mendelssohn’s backing is Samoan Farewell Song— 
very suave. Joe Daniels presents a double-sided 
Drumnastics, which I am old-fashioned enough to 
enjoy, on Parlo. F2268. Oscar Rabin con- 
tinues his series “‘ Dancing Time” with good . 
performances of June Night and The Shadow 
Waltz rather fiercely recorded on Parlo. F2270, 
Roberto Inglez finds little scope in The Shoe- 
maker’s Serenade and And Mimi on F 2269, while 
Billy Taorburn is able to play the piano in 
Seventh Heaven of Love and Turn over a new Leaf on 
F2272. An unfortunate non-arrival is a record 
by the late * Fats*®? Waller of Rump Steak 
Serenade and Your Feet’s Too Big on H.M.V. 
Bg582. Also absent is Lou Preager’s Smoke, 
Sm ke, Smoke and that grand old tune When th 
red, red, robin comes bob, bob bobbin’ along on Col. 
FB3373. Victor Silvester’s records this month 
are: The Wishing Waltz and I wonder who's 
Kissing her Now (Col, FB3371) ; Golden Earrings 
and Sometimes (FB3374): Gipsy Romance and 
Carmenchita (Strings) (FB3375). | 





TECHNICAL TALK 
By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


From H.M.V. come details of a new Sap- 
phire stylus designed especially for use in their 
new miniature pick-ups. 

Unusual in that it appears to be entirely of 
Sapphire, instead of the more normal pattern 
in which a small sapphire is cemented to a 
shank, 2,000 playings are claimed as normal 
with the new stylus. Priced at 12/6 plus 4/1 
purchase tax, these are available from usual 
dealers. 

Samples of this needle will be tested in our 
laboratory as soon as possible. 

Also announced by H.M.V. is the re-intro- 
duction of their new speed tester at 7/6 and 2/54 
purchase tax. 





So many people have asked our opinion and 
advice concerning the use of sapphire needles 
in the past few months, that a few general 
comments on this matter may be welcomed. 

First let me say that in my view the Sap- 
phire gives the most satisfactory reproduction 
of any known needle, and I believe this view is 
shared by the majority of those concerned with 
recording and by the B.B.C. who use them. 

Turning now to the other side of the question 
—that of record wear. In unsuitable pick-ups 
the Sapphire can cause more wear than any 
other type because of its hardness. Let me say 
here and now that this is in no way the fault of 
the needle but of the pick-up, which would in 
any Case quite likely give point failure on fibres 
or thorns. However we are not attempting to 


allocate blame, in any case it is the record 
which suffers. 

In all the new miniature lightweight pick-ups 
which we have tested we have found Sapphires 
satisfactory from the point of view of record 
wear, but speaking generally it seems that the 
claims made for possible number of playings are 
excessive, at about 500 the quality drops away 
quite noticeably when compared with a new 
needle. 

It may not be generally appreciated that 
wear is not so much a function of weight at the 
needle point, as of the force needed to move the 
needle from side to side. This force is largely 
controlled by the method of damping used to 
control the armature, and may rise to consider- 
able proportions in units where resonance is 
used to give the bass lift needed with normal 
recordings. ‘These same units frequently give 
trouble as the rubber damping hardens with 
age, and so the stiffness of the movement 
already probably high increases still further. 

To be on the safe side therefore we suggest 
that the use of Sapphires be confined to pick-ups 
where the resonances are small and outside the 


_normal recording range so far as_ possible. 


Most of the units using the miniature stylus 
are in this category—and these are the pick-ups 
which need bass correction in the amplifier 
circuit—a good enough guide for general 
purposes. , 

One final word on record wear—far more is 
caused by abrasive dust than most people 
realise—even fibres will grind if supplied with 
enough gritty particles—so do please keep 
records really clean. It is surprising too how 
the surface noise drops after cleaning, so this 
has an additional advantage. 
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; <A loudspeaker for those in search of the 
utmost realism in reproduced sound. 


Before you hear this loudspeaker, we must warn 
you that it will reproduce everything from your 
pickup and amplifier including higher order har- 
monics which may be present. For this reason, 
only specialised amplifiers and pickups will be 
suitable. Only if you are prepared to invest in 
such equipment do we suggest that you hear the 
Concert Labyrinth. After such an experience, 
nothing less will satisfy you. . 


G 
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Landmarks in Recording Technique 


Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps 
played by the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. 


Vieuxtemps’ Violin Concerto No.5 
played by Heifetz. 


Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A minor 
played by Dinu Lipatti. 


Landmarks in Reproduction Technique 
The ASTRA “Plus” 


for sheer perfection 


The ASTRA “‘ Standard ” 


for unequalled all-round excellence. 


The ASTRA “Junior” 


for the discriminating buyer with 
a limited purse. 


Why not call at ASTRA HOUSE and hear some of 
these magnificent new recordings at their very best— 
on an ASTRA, naturally. In addition, bring along 
some treasured items from your collection and 
‘listen as the ASTRA gives them a new lease of life. 
We believe that a reproducer, which only sounds 
good when playing the latest recordings, is only 
fulfilling half its purpose. Special attention has been 
paid in the design of the ASTRA amplifiers to a 
comprehensive tone control circuit, so that we 
can obtain the best results from a 1928 as well as 
from a 1948 recording. 


-®@ STOP PRESS 
Youcan now hear the 
His Master’s Voice 
Electrogram-de-Luxe 

at 


The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 
Astra House, 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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“and halt hai ie °° 
cece GHA YOU Sra GUC IMUSIC 2 
Classics, Ballads, Swing or Jive—whatever your tastes, you'll get more .. . 
infinitely more enjoyment from your records if you play them on the new , 
Collaro ‘De Luxe’’ Microgram! g 
° a 
Hear your records as they were meant to be heard—enjoy the pure, mellow r 
tone . . . the faithful, sparkling reproduction . . . as sharply defined, and as 
clearly recorded as your reflection in a new-cut mirror! Without a doubt F 
the new Collaro “De Luxe’’ Microgram is one of the world’s finest electric b 
gramophones—and, its portable! I 
h 
Outstanding design, first-class workmanship ... the new Collaro light- fi 
weight Crystal Pick-up . . , automatic stop . . . 6hin. Speaker and handsome . 
imitation lizard-skin case with finest chromium fittings—see it . . . admire it, . 
but above all, ask to HEAR the Microgram at your dealer’s showroom today ! h 
It 
t] 
PLbLAR @) The * De Luxe ’ Model ' 
| , h ‘* DE LUXE ”’ Microgram in stock P 
99 ape ag : pace Bg ee a Collaro Ltd. (address"below) for d 
“DE LUXE illustrated literature which describes the Microgram in detail. te 
« PRICES e 
“DE LUXE’? MODEL £19 19 0 
g rbd g°ap g° all FEe Plus Purchase Tax £6 9 8 : 
STANDARD MODEL £1616 0 | . 
. Plus Purchase Tax ses 9 3 ‘ 


¥ Both the ‘‘ DE LUXE’ and Standard Models are suitably connected fc 
camo for A.C. mains supply of 200-250 voits at 50/60 cycles. P 


Trade enquiries to: Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass: Rd., Barking, Essex Telephone : Rippleway 3333 
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Can distortion be eliminated? Not quite, is 

C 

of course, but it can be reduced to a minimum by the fe 
use of loudspeakers which will introduce as little ; 
: ; ; ' d 
discolouration as possible—well designed : 

° ° O 
loudspeakers—Vitavox loudspeakers in fact. g 
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CONSOLE REPRODUCER MODEL KC10 


n 
SVAITAVox | 
Designed*for better listening in the home, the : 
KC10 Console Reproducer incorporates the - T 
K12/10 12 in. moving coil loudspeaker in an : 
acoustically ieenuiate pared acre 0 9 pe a MANUFACTU RERS OF SOUND B EQU | PMEN 
of optimum dimensions. The walnut veneered 
cabinet is hand polished and fitted with an ViTAVOX LIMITED . 


anodised aluminium grille. PRICE 20 Gans. Westmorland Rd., London. N.W.9. England Gram: : Vitavox, London, England Cc 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Picard Bateman. French Course—First. 


Year Prepared and spoken by Picard 
Bateman, and (Parts 43 and 54), with 
Yvette Paray. 27 Records H.M.V. 
C3642-3668. (12 in. £7. 4. 0.). 

The use of records for teaching foreign 
languages has been established firmly for a 
good many years, but mostly, if not entirely, as 
a form of self instruction hy the aid of the 
records and a companion text-book. 

In many countries, before the war, a good 
acquaintance with at least one language besides 
their own was considered a normal requirement 
by a considerable section of the population. 
In these islands, as we found to our cost, many 
had a left-over smattering of French or German 
from their school days, but intensive language 
study was left very much to those who needed 
it in their work or profession. At the end of the 
war, hundreds of thousands in the services 
had regretted this shortcoming, and now, the 
importance of foreign languages is so regarded, 
that in many of the secondary modern schools 
French will be taught for the first time. 

This new approach is symbolised in this new 
Picard Bateman French Course, which has been 
devised expressly for use in schools, with 
teacher, pupils and records combining. “‘ Its 
essence,’ says the explanatory pamphlet that is 
presented with the records, “is action.’ The 
teacher and the pupils in turn, or together, 
act the record as it speaks. Each lesson has its 
“ properties,’ consisting of familiar objects to 
form the basis of miming, speaking or listening, 
and the grammar progresses as the vocabulary 
increases. 

The course is planned to cover four years’ 
normal school work, and is by far the most 
comprehensive undertaking of its kind yet to be 
put on records and claims the attention of all 
who are interested in teaching or learning the 
French language. 

Without actually making learning French 
easy, it maintains the interest that is half the 
battle, ‘but, unlike Mr. Squeers “action” 
methods at Dotheboys Hall, has no attendant 
physical disadvantages. 


FIVE NEW RECORD 
CATALOGUES FROM HAYES 


The appearance of the new E.M.I. record 
catalogues, comprising between them over 
900 pages of closely printed entries is, perhaps, 
as convincing a sign of the widespread love of 
recorded music as one could desire. 

To the four familiar annuals, H.M.V., 
Columbia, Parlophone and Regal-Zonophone, 
is now added the first edition since 1939 of the 
combined Educational Catalogue. Of the first 
four, there is really little that one can say. 

The new catalogue of Educational Recordings 
bears the imprint of the Central Education 
Office of the E.M.I. group, and has been 
designed “‘ to be of the fullest possible service to 
schools and _ educational institutions and 
organisations.”” The typesetting is distin- 
guished and clear, and the arrangement is 
practical and scholarly. Including a number 
that are not to be found in the standard cata- 
logues, the records are arranged under three 
main headings: Music, Languages and 
Literature. Theses are subdivided into 
numerous sections of special significance, and at 
the end there is a comprehensive composer- 
index, and its compiler is to be congratulated 
on a fine piece of cataloguing. 

A charge of sixpence each is made for the 
H.M.V., Columbia and Educational Cata- 
logues, and threepence each for the Parlophone 
and Regal. Supplies are still limited due to the 
continued shortage of paper, and early applica- 
tion is advised. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to “ The Gramopncne,”’ 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

ACTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Hon. Sec., G. E. Palmier, 106, Streatfield 
Road, Kenton. Meetings now held at Rivercourt 
Church House, King Street West. Hammersmith, 
W.6. Celebrating coming of age shortly. Former 
members invited. Write Secretary. 

EXETER.—All interested in the formation of a 
Gramophone Society in this area, please communi- 
cate with Mr. R. G. Metters, 75, Magdalen Road, 
Exeter. 

HARROW.—All interested in the formation of a 
Gramophone Society in this area please communi- 
cate with Mr, W. A. Clegg, 84, Harrow View, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

LEIGH-ON-SEA GRAMOPHILE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
Sec., H. F. Mackiin, 11, Strangman Avenue, Thun- 
dersley, Essex (Tel. Hadleigh, Essex, 58695). Meet- 
ings fortnightly on Mondays at Foster-Wood Hall, 
Pall Mall. New members invited, 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—AIll interested in the 
formation of a Gramophone Society in this area, 
please communicate with Mr. L. Taylor, 13, Clifford 
Chambers, nr. Stratford-on-Avon. 

WELLINGTON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY (Som.). 
—Hon. Sec., Mr. M, Richards, 73, Waterloo Road, 
Wellington. Meetings fortnightly on Friday. Toc 
H Rooms, North Street, at 7.30 p.m. New mem- 
bers welcomed, 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to ‘ Office”’ address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements (copy in block letters or typewritten) 
should arrive by the 15th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 








WANTED 


A COPY OF “The Gramophone Record,” by 
Courtney Bryson, out of print.—Communicate with 
Sherman Fairchild, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


ALL COLLECTIONS WANTED.—Large lots col- 
lected anywhere; strong boxes sent for small par- 
cels. Also wanted: Spoken Records and Record 
Catalogues. Absolutely top prices—A. J. Ward, 
42, Groombridge Road, E.9. Cunningham 0787, 


ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS, Very 
high offers for good fibred electrical] recordings, 
especially major works. Higher still for deletions 
and foreign according to rarity. Will collect. Please 
send details—Box No. 785. 


AMPLIFIER; second-hand; - good condition; 
state price.—F/O Hobson, Officers’ Mess, R.A.F., 














Horsham-St.-Faith, Norwich. 





ANYONE WHO CAN SUPPLY ME with these 
Records in good condition I will pay the following 
prices:—H.M.V., 108.: 3B.2373, 38.2924, 3B.3287, 
B.3924, B.4206, B.8556, B.8557, B.8985. H.M.V., 15s.: 
B.2327, B.2647, B.2869, B.2878, B.2908, B.4235, 
B.4256, B.4275, B.4342, B.4397, B.4446, B.8000, 
B.8039, B.8187, 3B.8584, B.8585, B.8867, B.9025, 
B.9083, B.9093, B.9121, B.9225. Columbia, £1: 
9102, 9386, 9919, DX.46, DX.448, DX.695, DX.768, 
DX.858. Rex., 15s.: Nos. 8160, 8216, 8225, 8259, 
8291, 8419, 8590, 8760, 8851, 9029, 9969, 9996. 
H.M.V., £1: C.1421, €.1594, ©C.1854, C.2670, C.2745. 
Columbia, 15s.: 4069. 4359, 5138, 5437; DB.878, 
DB.644, DB.908, DB.929, DB.1243, DB.1596, 
DB.1599, DB.1692, DB.1712, DB.2006, DB.2075. 
Decca, 15s.: F.2136, F.3917, F.5077, F.5668, F.7831, 
P.7931. Regal, 158s.: MR.3193, MR.3255. Parlophone, 
15s.: F.3325, 3327.—Write B. Rose, 77, Coleman 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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ANY RECORDS by Lilli Lehmann, Litvinne or 
Maria Ivogun.—R. Phillips, Flat 8, 9, Powis Square, 
London, W.11. 

A STUDENT WRITER badly needs Pianoforte 
Records by Busoni (any condition). Your price 
paid.—Box No. 174. 

BACKHAUS.—Deletions wanted of pianoforte 
solos or concertos; your price paid for recordings 
in good condition; please state particulars and 
prices.—-Box No. 3378. 

BEST PRICES PAID for Records in good condi- 
tion; individua] discs, small lots or entire collec- 
tions purchased for cash.—‘ Collectors’ Corner,” 
211, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, opposite 
the Prince's Theatre. Telephone, Temple Bar 5614. 

BRITTEN, Soirées Musicales, Decca K.873-4, 
wanted urgently. Your price paid if fibred.— 
Calvert, 65, Albany Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 

** BRUCKNER,” any symphony; must be in mint 
condition, 16s. per disc offered.—Line, 7, Kings 
Road, Barnet. Tel. Barnet 6872. 

ELGAR’S OVERTURES, “ Froissart’’ and ‘In 
the South” (fibred only); also ‘‘ Gramophone,”’ 
March, 1947. Your price paid.—Write, Hirons, 4, 
Cripley Road, Oxford. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG.—Wanted, all Bruns- 
wicks, Acoustic Odeons (duets with Tauber, etc.): 
H.M.V. DB.1461 (Ballo in Maschera), D.B.1505 
(Giovanni—L’Amero), DB.1812 (Fledermaus-Boc- 
caccis). Also Biography. Cash or exchanges.— 
Richards, 9, Knottsall Lane, Oldbury, Birmingham. 

ETON BOATING SONG (B.2774) wanted. Also 
record including war-time Air Raid Siren. Fibred 
or excellent condition.—23, Ash.eigh Gardens, 
Cleadon, Sunderland. ] 

EXPERT SENIOR ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE in 
perfect condition. ‘“*‘ The Gramopnone,”’ Vols, 1 to 
10, bound, complete with indices in good clean 
condition. Deletions, fibred only, C.3117-9, Seren- 
ade, K.388, DB.3282-4, Sym. No. 96 (Haydn).—J. 
A. Randall, 3, Gaywood Close, Ashtead, Surrey. — 

‘* GRAMOPHONE,” Vol. one upwards; details and 
oe to Miller, 423, High Street, Kirkcaldy, Scot- 
dand. 

GRAMOPHONE SHOP Record Supplements for 
April, 1941, September and Dec., 1942, May and 
June, 1943, January to November inclusive, 1944, 
January and July, 1945, January, 1946. Write stat- 
ing price.—Box No. 2161. 

HAYDN QUARTET SOCIETY, Vols. 1 and 32, 
fibred.—-Walker, 52, Darrick Wood Road, Orping- 
ton, Kent. 

HAYDN 98, 91, and earlier Symphonies (except 
88, 86, 45); Mozart 37, 30, 27, and earlier; Handel 
Doppelcaorconzert, No. 28 in F; fibred.—Carpenter, 
1, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for the following H.M.V. 
Records:—DA.135, Bless you, and I love you truly 
(Alda); -DA.138, Mighty lak’ a rose, and Some- 
where a voice is caliing (Alda); DA.828, Juanita, 
and In Old Madrid (De Gogorza); DB.628, Drink 
to me only, and Where’er you walk (De Gogorza); 
DB.304, Love’s old sweet song, and Old Black Joe 
(Homer); DB.506, He shalj feed His flock, and 
Largo (Lunn); DB.735, Land o’ the leal, and Turn 
ye to me (Lunn); DA.367, Nearer my God to Thee, 
and Oh come all ye faithful (Schumann-Heink); 
DB.411, Danny Boy, and Kerry Dance (Schumann- 
Heink); DA. 384, Loch Lomond, and Mary of Argyle 
(Williams); DB.444, Holy City, and Lost Chord 
(Williams); DB.426, Comin’ thro’ the rye, and Lass 
with the delicate air (Sembrich); DB.430, Ave 
Maria, and Who is Sylvia? (Eames); DB.139, Last 
night, and Sweetest story ever told (Brasiau); 
D.1003, Bantry Bay, and Love’s old sweet song 
(Thornton). Must be in good condition.—Offers to 
Mr. McLachlan, 3, St. Margaret’s Place, Glasgow, 
C.1. 

H.M.V. RECORD CATALOGUE FOR 1920, com- 
plete in good condition; your own price paid.—A. 
Cocking, ‘‘ Wherwell,’’ Abbey Road, Rhos-on-Sea 
Colwyn Bay. 

H.M.V, DB.1847, Beethoven’s Romance in “F” 
for Violin and Orchestra. Mischa Elman soloist. 
—Box No. 3615. 

H.M.V. C.1648 (O’Neil’s Mary Rose), H.M.V. 
C.1482 (Australian Bush Songs), H.M.V. B.6468 or 
BD.5766 (Ellington’s Daybreak Express).—Box No. 
4468. 

‘“ HUTCH” recording ‘“‘ Dusty Shoes,” H.M.V. 
B.1647; state price.—Barker, 117, Cartland Road, 
Stirchley, Birmingham. 

INDICES TO VOLUMES 17 and 22 of “The 
Gramophone.’’—Lyon, 30, Southbourne Grove 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. ‘Phone, Leigh-on-Sea 77278. 

LOUIS (LUDWIG) GRAVEURE, Gramophon 
(German), Polydor, Tone Film Operettas; also 
Telefunken, Ultraphon, Royales and Columbia 
Tenor Recordings; urgent.—Jacobs Suite 4A, 30 
East, 208th Street, New Yors 6/, U.S.A. 

LOUIS GRAVEURE (Tenor).—Polydors, Ultra- 
phons Telefunkens, Gramonhon (German), Ton- 
films; Tauber—Odeon 8401, RXX.80720; Thill, 
Columbia 0D.410412, LFX.110—J. Jacobs, 30E, 
208th Street, New York 67, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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MAJOR WORKS WANTED, perfect, fibred essen- 
tial:—DB., LX., 4s.; D., L., 3s.; C., DX. 38. Please 
send details —Box No. 3178: 

ORCHESTRAL and Operatic Records, Deletions, 
Poreign Issues, especially Mengelberg Telefunkens. 
—Box No. 3564. 

PIANO CONCERTO, by Jean Francaix, H.M.V. 
DB.5034-5; must be good condition.—Josephs, 32, 
Osbaldeston Gardens, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PRIVATE COLECTIONS BOUGHT for Cash; 
good prices given.—Box No. 98. 

RACHMANINOV—Third Symphony, “Isle of the 
Dead "; good condition.—Box No. 3446. 

RECORD H.M.V, C.1429, good condition.—Gay, 
5, Dormington Road, Kingstanding, Birmingham. 

REGAL-ZONOPHONE Recording of ‘‘ Back your 
Fancy’ (Race Game); Nos, WAR.1704 and 
MR.812.—Gibbs, 54, North Street, Downend, 
Bristol. 

SCHUMANN 4th Symphony (Walter), new con- 
dition only; state price.—Bristow, 386, Westmount 
Road, London, S.E.9. 

SCOTTISH Violin Solos, by Scott-Skinner, 
Florence McBride, David McCallum, Angus Fitchet, 
Thom. Shaw, and Geo. Davie.—Box No. 3426. 

SOCIETIES: Delius Vol. 2, Sibelius Vol. 4, Mozart 
Sym. 39 (Beecham), Requiem (Faure); French 
Songs (Maggie Teyte); Burlesque (Strauss), 
DB.4424-5. State details; prices.—Box No. 3501. 

TELEFUNKENS WANTED, fibre played. Also 
Electrolas.—Offers to Box No. 3506. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE,” Sept., Oct., Nov., 1947; 
state price.—Box No. 8. 

TOTI DAL MONTE, DB.1317, Arias from Falstaff 
and Sonnambula; fibred or new; state price.—Box 
No. 3363. 

URGENT.—Recordings of ‘‘ Roll away, clouds,”’ 
and ‘*‘ Look for the Silver Lining.” State price.— 
H. J. Armstrong, British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Lid., Lower Ford Street, Coventry. 

VALSES NOBLES ET SENTIMENTALES (Cop- 
pola); good condition; state price.——F. Sweeney, 
22, Tollerton Road, Liverpool 12. . 

V. DISCS WANTED, any number, any condition. 
Will purchase or exchange for American or English 
Records. Also wanted early Jazz and Ray Noble 
Records.—Jones, 38, Chiltern Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

WANTED URGENTLY, a good, sound A.C. 
Gramophone Motor, preferably a Paillard.—Down- 
ing, ‘‘ Allways,”’ Newfield Crescent, Halesowen, 
Wotcs. 


WANTED.—German Marches, Folk Songs, Light 
Music—Bavarian and Rhine Songs. Also H.M.V. 
C.2232, ‘‘ Contrasts,’’ Potpourri, Weber’s Orchestra. 
—Box No. 3218. 


WANTED.—H.M.V, Records, D.814-8; state price. 
—Box No. 3087. 


WANTED.—“ Hutch’’ Music Sheets, Photo- 
graphs, Parlophone Records and Supplements; 
reasonable price.—Angless, 12, Homecroft Road, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. 


WANTED.—Three or four foot Baffle for 12-in. 
Speaker.—Barber, 24 Mill Road, Haverhill. 


WANTED.—Valse “ Fantasie,’’ by Glinka; state 
price, etc.—Box No. 3334. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. B.2774 (Eton Boating Song). 
Your price for good fibred condition. Box supplied. 
—Horsburgh, Peak House, Calver, Derbyshire. 


WANTED.—Stiff Cardboard Envelopes or Covers, 
12 in.; state price and quantity.—Box No. 5756. 


WANTED.—C.2841 (“‘London Again’ Suite); 
EG.3377 (Annie Frind); Parlo. E.11074 (Leila Ben 
Sedira); H.M.V. DB.2893 (Telemanyi); H.M.V. 
©.2345-6 (Lute dances and airs arr. Respighi); 
Vocalion 8.567 (Southern Hospitality—Phil Harris 
Orchestra): S.555 (Woodman, Woodman—Phil 
Harris Orchestra).—Box No. 4411. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. Album for Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances (Czech Phil, Orch.); good condition. Also 
Decca Record LY6023 (Delirienwalzer).—L. Wells, 
23, Wheatsheaf Gardens, Sheerness, Kent. 


WANTED.—Automatic Fibred Sets: also Set 
Albums. Best prices.—Peter Willows, 92, Queens 
Road, Bristol 8. 


WANTED.—Columbia FB.210G (Gay Nineties’ 
Singers); Parlophone F.3143, F.3149 (Robert Wat- 
son}; F.3153 (Robert Watson and Anne Ballan- 
tyne).—Box No. 3455. 


_ WANTED.—H.M.V. Record B.2774 “‘ Eton Boat- 
ing Song ’’; reasonably good condition at least.— 
R. W. Hindhaugh, Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Newark-on- 
Trent. 


WANTED, mint collection: Zanelli DB.1439, 1539, 
Zenatello DA.1079, DB. 1007, Ansseau DB.1098, 1085, 
1263, 1451, Crabbe DB.1043, 1128, Cortis DB.1468, 
1748, 1749, DA.1155, 1154, 1152, 1076, 919.—Box 
No. 3451. 


WANTED.—Has any reader a copy of “ Whiskey- 
Rye-Whiskey,’’ sung by Tex Ritter? Would gladly 
buy.--B. Hotson, 16, Fidlas Road, Cardiff. 
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WANTED.—Records of: Jan Kubelik, Busoni, 
Forbes Robertson, Oscar Asche, Lewis Waller, 
Plunkett Greene, Fred Terry, Henry Irving, 
Lawrence Irving, H. B. Irving, Tamagno, Evan 
Williams (especially singing, Murmuring Zephyr), 
Charles Mott (Caroline and others). Please state 
price.—Jackson, 16, Agden Park Lane, Broomedge, 
Lymm, Cheshire. 

WANTED.—Parlophone E.11264, An old Valse; 
good condition.—Box No, 28. 

WANTED.—Operatic and Vocal Records; highest 
possible prices paid.—Box No. 326. 

WANTED — urgently : DB.4403-4 (Fischer), 
DB.3668-9 (Vivaldi), DA.1129, DB.4993-4 (Landow- 
ska), DB.3129 (Gluck), 3B.3631 (Mendelssohn), 
C.2773 (Ludolph), EG.998 (Janssen), DB.3793-5 
(Schumann 4th), CA.8169 (Mozart), DA.1613-4 
(Schnabel), Brahms 4th (Stokowski or Abendroth); 
top prices, mint or fibred; private collector.— 
Box 3453. 

WANTED.—Fibred Parlophone E.4102.—Callam, 
53, High Street, Dunfermline. 

WANTED.—Rondo del Enamarandos, by ‘“‘Chorus 
del Theatre Apo.lo,’’ Columbia RS.717. Will pay 
£2 10s. for unmarked and little used copy.—Write 
S./Ldr. McCarthy, c/o R.A.A.F., Overseas H.Q., 
Kodak House, Kingsway, London. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. BD.5031, ‘‘I’m gonna sit 






































right down and write myself a letter’’ (Fats 
Waller). State price.—Box No. 2468. a 
WEBSTER BOOTH.—B.8498, 3B.9030, 3B.9167; 


Tauber, RO.20381, RO.20526; 
only; urgent.—Box No. 3086. na 

WHY NOT SELL your Records at the highest 
price?—Turpin, 9, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1. pa 

WILL OVERSEAS COLLECTOR EXCHANGE 
English with Foreign Records?—Box No. 3565. 

WOLF FIRST. VOLUME, Plunket Greene singing 
‘‘Hurdy Gurdy Man.’’—Snell, Arundale, Letch- 
worth. _ 

YOUR PRICE for Mahler lst Symphony, fibred. 
—Newell, 56, Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W.12. 


FOR SALE 


A BETTS VIOLONCELLO for sale in excellent 
condition.—Write Box No. 3600. 

A BIG SELECTION of fibred electrical Classical 
Records, including rare deletions and foreign, 
Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Works.—Box 
No. 752. 7 

ABOUT. 200 Classical Records, including major 
works and deletions; also 350 miscellaneous, most 
deleted; stamp please.—Side, i3, Gade Avenue, 
Watford. 

A.C./D.C, PLAYING DESK, ‘“ Garrard,” U.5, 
auto-stop, ‘‘Rothermel’”’ Senior Pick-up, £15.— 
Box No. 18. 

A.C.-D.C, QUALITY AMPLIFIER, 10 watt output. 
Call any evening after 6.30 p.m.—Allen, 79A, Elgin 
Crescent, London, W.11 

A COLLECTION of classical records (200) 
fibred, good condition; also a number of organ 
deletions, including in albums: Eine Heldenleben. 
Mengelberg, Elgar Violin Concerto, Menuhin, 
Tchaikovsky’s 5th Mengelberg, Dvorak’s 5th Halle. 
Motives from the Ring, L.S.O., Beethoven 6th, 
Walter.—R. Deane, 441, High Road, Finchley, N.12. 
Fin, 2365. ae ; 

A COLLECTION of fibred Records with many 
choice deletions and society issues, including: 
Brahms Quartets, Quintet; Berg Violin Concerto; 
Scarlatti Sonatas; Works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, etc.; s.a.e. for list.—Lovell, Willows, 
Culross Avenue, Haywards Heath. 

A COLUMBIA PORTABLE, £7; Beethoven, Op. 
18, No, 4 (Lener); Brahms Requiem (EH.257-8, 
265, C.3107); Strauss Don Quixote (Beecham). 
Leather Music Case, 35s.—Neal, 61, Upper Toiling- 
ton Park, London, N.4. ; 

‘“ ACOUSTICAL ” Labyrinth Loudspeaker, Type 
S.L.15, white wood cabinet, 304 ins. high, 164 ins. 
wide, 174 ins. deep (cost £19 10s.); also ‘‘ Acousti- 
cal’’ Type Q.A.12/P Amplifier with Type 20 Filter, 
12 watts (cost £32 2s.); delivered December, 1947 
(invoices submitted); £47 or nearest offer; owner 
acquiring radiogram; buyer supply crate for pack- 
ing loudspeaker.—Box No, 3444. 

A DECCALIAN “ffrr’’ Portahle Electric Record 
Reproducer; connoisseur’s reproduction, as new; 
owner going abroad; offers?—Box No. 3117, 

A FEW USED 12-inch Record Carriers, hold 25, 
mostly pre-war, 15s. and 10s. Debussy Quartet 
(Virtuoso), in album, 2ls.; Mozart, Coronation Con- 
certo (Tagliafero), 16s.; Beethoven, Romance in F 
(Elman), 6s.; Berlioz, Fantastique (Walter), 24s.; 
Delius, Summer Garden (Toye), 9s.; Tchaikovsky, 
Romeo and Juliet (Mengelberg), 9s.—Box No. 3470. 

AMERICAN PORTABLE RECORD REPRODUCER, 
incorporating speaker, amplifier, motor, turntable 
and pick-up in handsome imitation leather case, 
£8.—Calvert, 65, Albany Park Road, Kingston, 
Surrey. 


perfect condition 
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AMERICAN, Australian, Indian and Continenta) 
Classical Records, obtainable by order; 10s. mem- 
bership fee includes monthly newsletter.—Ameri. 
can Record Club (Classical Section), 38, Chiltern 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

AMERICAN COLLECTORS.—Write me of your 
wants in G. & T., Fonotipias, Zonophones, Odeons 
and Pre-Dogs, Overseas Collectors:—I will ex- 
change with you American recordings for your 
records of Selma Kurz, De Lucia, Susan Strong, 
Cucini and others.—Vincent Burke, 172, Thompson 
Street, New York 12, N.Y. 

AMPLIFIER, 20 watt output, suitable P.A. or 
Records, together with 7 valve Atwater Kent Radio 
Chassis, complete with 8 in speaker; £25 the lot.— 
Ansell, 36, Sidmouth Road, N.W.2. WIL. 3030. 

AMPLIFIER, Record Player, 10 in. speaker, 
mounted on baffle board, £30 complete; new.— 
Pringle, 31, Wallington Road, Seven Kings, Essex. 

A REASONABLE OFFER secures Charles Ampli- 
fler H.F.A.3, Lexington Senior Pick-up, sapphire, 
pre-amp; also Junior Model and Transformer. Wil] 
separate.—101, Pages Walk, London, S.E.1. 

AS NEW.—Hary Janos, Bloch, Khatchaturyan, 
Wienska Violin Concertos, Rachmaninov 3rd. 
Offers over 10s. disc. Messiah, 63s.; Brahms Ist, 
2nd, 4th, 30s. Many others.—Box No. 3118. 

AS NEW.—Symphonies, Concertos. Details on’ 
application or state wants.—Box No. 3177. 

BARGAIN.—15 watt push-pull A.C. Quality 
Amplifier, specially built to owner’s specification 
for high fidelity reproduction, from lightweight 
Pick-up, but gives excellent results with all types: 
£10.—Calvert 65, Albany Park Road, Kingston, 
Surrey. / 

BEST OFFERS, Ray Noble 10 in. and 12 in. un- 
played. Many other records; state wants.—87, 
Mexborough Grove, Leeds, 7. y 

BOOKS.—‘“‘ Mapleson Memoirs,” “‘ Prima Donna,” 
two volumes each; Arditi’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,”’ and 
books by Melba, Klein, Albani, Weatherly, Guil- 
bert, etc.; s.a.e. list, Best offers——Box No. 3418. 












































BRAHMS QUINTET, Op.34, Flonzaley, Bauer, 
35s.; also others.—Burton, Great Coates, Grimsby. 
~ BRUCKNER 7th and 9th Symphonies (Schuricht), 
excellent condition. Offers?—Laird, 13, Seymour 
Road, Shirley Southampton. 

CLASSICAL, Operatic Rarities, Deletions, Scores, 
Books, Libretti; overseas collectors accommodated, 
S.a.e. details —Box No. 3562. 


COLLECTION FIBRED CLASSICALS, including 
deletions. No post. Callers only.—11, Old Rectory 
Gardens, Edgware. EDG. 2543. 


COLLECTOR OFFERS interesting deleted Vocals, 
including Battistini, Boninsegna, Martinelli, Pinza, 
etc.; very reasonable prices; s.a.e—35, Lawn 
Avenue, Peterborough. 


COLUMBIA “ Granfola,’’ splendid condition in 
oak; fibre tuned soundbox, £10 or nearest offer.— 
35, Lawn Avenue, Peterborough. 


DECOLA FOR SALE, mahogany, as new, perfect, 
cost £216 a few months ago. Must sell. Sacrifice 
£165.—Apply evenings 80A, Beechwood Avenue, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 


DECOLA DE LUXE AUTO-RADIOGRAM, with 
eight-wave band Radio, in perfect working order; 
only reason for selling, owner purchasing Decola 
Knightsbridge. Price £300.—Box No. 3476. 


DELIUS SOCIETIES, 2 and 3. Fibred. 37s. 64. 
each. ‘“‘ Expert” Pick-up, new, £3.—Smith, 99, 
Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 


DVORAK SYMPHONY 4, 25s.; Beethoven Sym- 
phony 8, Boult, 14s.; Beethoven Concerto 4, 
Schnabel-Sargent, 18s.; Rachmaninov Concerto 2, 
Composer, 22s.; Concerto 3, Horowitz, 22s.; Stravin- 
sky, Fire Bird, Philadelphia, 12s.—’Phone, FULham 
4810 between 10 and 


ENTHUSIAST, disposing of Collection, including 
Beethoven 1, 5, 7, 8, 9; Mozart 39; Delius, Vol. 1; 
Sibelius 1, 2, 3. 5, 7; Bruckner 4, 7, Turandot, Bay- 
reuth, Tristan; many others. S.a.e. for list.— 
Stamp. Farmwood, Bolney, Sussex. 


EVERY STAN KENTON, and King Cole Record 
in stock now; also hundreds of other American 
artists; prices from 9s. 6d. each; Membership fee. 
_10s.—American Record Club (Popular Section), 38, 
Chiltern Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


E. M. GINN, EXPERT SENIOR, special rosewood 
cabinet and stand, balanced tonearm, exception- 
ally beautiful reproduction; new condition.— 
White, 99, Beechwood Garden, Slough. *Phone, 
Slough 21644. 


E.M.G. No, 2 SOUNDBOX, fibre, unused, 63s.; 
H.M.V. Table Model 130, £5; Benvenuto Cellini, 
brand new, offers? Wanted, D.1677, D.1882 
(Stokowski).—Edwin Caunce, 34, Lancaster Road, 
Carnforth. 


E.M.G. RECORD CABINET, good condition, 250 
capacity, 29 in. high, detachable table top, 24 in. 
by 21 in., £15.—Gibson, Oakdene, Leathley Road, 
Menston, Leeds. 
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E. M. GINN “EXPERT” GRAMOPHONE for 
sale, excellent condition, Garrard A.C, Motor. 
—_Offers to Bentley, Great Fosters, Egham, Surrey. 
“EXPERT ” “ MASTER” 12 watt Amplifier and 
Pre-Amplifier matched to 1947 ‘‘ Expert”’ Pick-up 
with matched 12 inch Goodman Speaker, as new, 
£37 10s., carriage paid.—17, Vernon Street, 
Newark Notts. 

“EXPERT JUNIOR (clockwork motor), perfect 
condition; offers? Delivered Yorks only. Wanted: 
Bartok l1st Quartet, Debussy Quartet, fibred.— 
Masters, 561, King Lane, Alwoodley, Leeds. 
~FIBRED.—Concertos, Orchestral, | Operatics. 
Traviata, Ziliani, Rozsa, complete P.W. Album. 
Libretti, 52s.; s.a.e.—2, Palgrave Avenue, Southall, 
Middlesex. 

—FIBRED.—Petrushka Symphony (Franck), Sym- 
phonies 95, 80 (Haydn), Mazeppa (Liszt); others; 
s.a.e. details —35, D’Arcy Gardens, Kenton, Mid- 
dlesex. Wor. 5392. 

FIBRED.—Large range of Recordings from early 
to latest catalogue additions. Low prices to sell 
quickly. Stamp for details.—Box No. 3088. 
~FIBRED DELETIONS and Current Issues. London 
area.—Nicholls, 8, Belgrave Avenue, Gidea Park, 
Romford Essex. 

FIBRED DELETIONS OFFERS? Glazounov Con- 
certo, Beethoven Eroica Variations, Sonatas 
101/110, Tchaikovsky Trio. Others, s.a.e.—Box 
No. 3516. 

FOR SALE, but exchange preferred; a number 
of complete works and single records; also H.M.V. 
Portable, £4 10s.—J. Christie, 1, Ormsby Gardens, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 

FOR SALE.—Latest mode] H.M.V. Gramophone; 
as new; £10 or near offer.—Box No. 3420. 


FOR SALE.—Orchestral and Instrumental Re- 
cords, including few deletions. Also Operatic and 
Vocal Records.—Box No. 4545. 

FOR SALE.—Sound Sales A.C. DX-PLUS Seven 
Quality Seven All-wave Chassis, PX4, push-pull 
output 6 watts. New unwanted gift. £25. Wharfe- 
dale Portland Speaker, as new, 2 ohms, £5. Cosmo- 
chord Crystal Pick-up, GP5, new, £1 10s. Also 
many other components, valves, etc. Stamp for 
lst —J. H. Finney, 2, Longport Street, Canter- 
bury, Kent. 

GENUINE COMPONENTS.—Goodman’s 15 in. 
P.M. Quality Speaker, £15; Goodman’s 12-inch 
P.M. Speaker, £4; H.M.V. Twin Eliptical matched 
Speakers in acoustical cabinet (as used at Olym- 
pia), £6; Lexington Moving Coil Pick-up with 
Transformer and special sapphire, £5.—Martin, 
1 Manor Way, Bexley, Kent. 

GINN EXPERT JUNIOR GRAMOPHONE, Collaro 
A.C.-D.C. motor, perfect condition, £25 or near 
offer. Audition Oxford neighbourhood.—Box No. 
3336. 

GRAMOPHONE AMPLIFIER in cabinet, excellent 
condition, very good reproduction, £8.—Heywood, 
51, Eastcote Road, Ruislip, Middx. 

GRAMOPHONE, Salon Decca, beautiful dark oak 
cabinet, perfect condition, £10. Pye 6 valve D.C. 
Radio, dark walnut, £13 10s. Magnificent Plusa- 
gram, universal motor, Rothermel pick-up, beauti- 
ful light walnut case, £23. Murphy D.C. Concert 
Console Radio, 12 in speaker, £18. Each item just 
beautifully french polished. All offers considered. 
View London.—Box No. 3413. 

* GRAMOPHONE,”’ April, 1946, onwards. 
Cylinder machine with cylinders.—61, Highfield 
Lane, Southampton. 

* GRAMOPHONE,”’ July, 1943, to December, 1946, 
except February, 1946, £2 or near offer.—Coward, 
41, Wyndham Road, Salisbury. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” Jan. 1933, to June, 1936; 
spotless, 25s., including postage.—Wrighton, 92, 
West End Avenue Harrogate. 

HALFORD-GAMBRELL 9-VALVE SUPERHET, 
Garrard Automatic, Radiogram, 12/10 inch records, 
in superb ornamented solid mahogany cabinet, 3 
feet long and high. Also Garrard No. 10A clock- 
work Gramophone Motor, B.T.H. electric Pick-up 
and Volume Control. Offers?—-Dore, Eastcote 
Point, Pinner. ‘Tel. 26. 

HIGH FIDELITY RADIOGRAM built to specifica- 
tion four months ago, 10 watts pre-selected radio 
unit, Lexington and Connoisseur Pick-ups, Wharfe- 
dale 12 in. Speaker, engraved control panel, beauti- 
ful oak cabinet, separate bass and treble controls.— 
“ Allways,’’ Newfield Crescent, Halesowen, Worcs. 

H.M.V., MODEL 801 AUTO-RADIOGRAM, finest 
ever made by H.M.V. New 1940, stored 6 years, 10 
valves, 3 loud speakers in magnificent walnut case, 
separate treble and bass volume controls, self- 
change 12 in. records, featherweight pick-up, three 
wave bands give world-wide reception from 7 to 
2,000 metres. Offers?—-Box No. 3410. 

H.M.V. AUTOCHANGER, excellent condition, £20. 
—5, Richmond Crescent, London, N.9. Howard 2315. 

H.M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM, walnut cabinet, 
thoroughly serviced, £100. H.M.V. (coffee table, 
bookcase), 5 waveband Radio, glass top unique 
furniture, £75.—N. Jules, Western 9266. 































































































The GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. RECORD CABINET, oak, full capacity 
approximately 250. Excellent condition, £16. 
‘*Opera at Home,” 1924 Edition. As new. Offers 
or exchange Vocal Operatic Records.—Box No. 3514. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, Table Model, in per- 
fect condition; complete in cabinet, £8 Delivery 
Central London.—Box No. 3416. 
~ H.M.V. AUTOCHANGE UNIT with Pick-up and 
A.C. Motor; recently overhauied by makers. 
Nearest £15.—Hyde, “‘ Templetrine,’’ Frimley Road, 
Camberley, Surrey. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, now unobtainable. 
Lightweight, hypersensitive pick-up, oak case. 
Latest model; brand new; £14.—R. E. Davis, 130, 
Macoma Road, Plumstead, London, S.E.18. 

H.M.V, FRENCH LANGUAGE COURSE, complete 
with text books, as new. What offers? Or would 
exchange for similar complete German Language 
Course.—Box No. 3333. = 

INFINITE BAFFLE CORNER DEFLECTOR; your 
offer.—Electricraft, Wallisdown, Bournemouth. Tel. 
Winton 2089. 

LEXINGTON DE LUXE, two pick-ups with pre- 
amplifiers, as new; bargain, offers?—Wall, 33, 
Lon-y-deri, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 

LISZT, Rapsodie Espagnole, Barer, 20s.; Proko- 
fiev, Love of Three Oranges, complete, 15s.; Niel- 
sen, En Sagadrom; Handel, Concerto No. 4, Danish 
Quartet; Boito, Mefistofele, Muzio; Troubadour 
Selections, Telefunken; all 8s, each. Buxtehude, 
Cantata ‘“‘ Aperite.”’ 5s. 3d.; Rachmaninov Second 
Concerto, Moiseiwitsch, 16s.; Ravel, Introduction, 
8s.; Britten, ‘‘ Grimes ” Sea Interludes, 8s. Books: 
New Guide Recorded Music, 35s.; two B.C.N. Sharp- 
eners, 5s. each; ‘‘ Gramophones,’”’ 1946, 1947, Ils. 
each; ‘‘ Monthly Letters,” 1946-7, 6d. each; various 
other Records, Catalogues (foreign); 8s.a.e.—40, 
Fairway, Mill Hill, London. 

LIST OF 150 celebrity Vocal Deletions, many 
Orchestral.—143, Spencer Street, Norwich. 

MAHLER 2 (Ormandy), Beethoven 6 (Paray), 
Rachmaninov Concerto 2 (Composer) Planets 
(Boult); all fibred; offers?—Box No. 3228. 
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ROTHERMEL SENIOR PICK-UP, £2.—Davidge, 
16, Thornhill Road, Ickenham, Uxbridge, Middx. 


SERENADE (Donnanyi), Heifetz, etc.; Vivalai 
Violin Concerto (Pougnet): Mozart Divertimento 
(Pasquier Trio); Donizetti Quartet (DB.4649-50): 
Schwanda (Polydor, CA.8104); Suite Gothique 
(Boellmann), Organ; Night Gardens of Spain (Col. 
DX.188-190); Iberia Suite (Madrid Symphony); 
Romance in F. (Beethoven) (Elman). Parlophone 
R.20470-2 Eroica Variations (Beethoven); H.M.V. 
E.557 (Freischutz) ; DB.1440 (Mefistofeles); D.1497 
(Fidelio); DB.4417 (Fidelio); Lauri-Volpi, Supervia 
R.20273. Pagliughi discs—Box No. 3542, 


SIBELIUS, BERLIOZ, SYMPHONIES; Walton, 
Ireland, Concertos, ‘‘ Archduke,”’ etc.- new condi- 
tion, fibred.—42, Bushey Grove Road, Bushey, 
Herts. Watford 5276. 


SOCIETIES, Deletions, Foreign (Couperin, 
“‘ Moderns,” etc.), Current, Orchestral, Instrumen- 
tal, Vocal; Catalogues, Books, Scores. Wanted, 


Gregorian Chant (Solesmes).—Ladbroke 2240 
(evenings). 


SYMPHONY No. 1 (Schumann), Rustic Sym- 
phony (Goldmark), Death and Transfiguration, 
perfect, offers? Sibelius Violin Concerto (Neveu), 
20s.; Symphony No. 2 (Kajanus), portfolio, 30s.; 
Society Vol. 5, pre-war album, 46s. Schubert Quar- 
tets, Symphonies and other works.—Box No. 3578. 


SYMPHONIES.—Brahms 1 (Toscanini), 30s.; 
Schubert 9 (Walter), 35s.; Mozart 40 (Toscanini), 
18s.; Mozart Concerto 23 (Matthews), lls. Fibred. 
—51 Ansell Road, Birmingham, 24. 


TELEFUNKEN BAYREUTH SET, complete, 9 
discs in pre-war album; Polydor Operatics, 66765, 
66767, 66880, CA.8265; Victor 15642, Simone Boc- 
canegra; Schorr D.1355: Ginster E.11249; Stravin- 
sky Symphony Psalms (Col.). Fibred. Offers?— 
Box No. 2160. 

WALTON SYMPHONY, “Daphnis and Chloe ” 
(Ormandy) Concertos, Schumann (Hess), Grieg 
(Backhaus), Rachmaninov First (Composer), fibred. 
Offers?—-Box No, 3206. 
































MARCONIPHONE (H.M.V.) RADIOGRAM, Model 
539, 8 valve, A.C., walnut cabinet; highest offer 
over £50.—Write, Moss, 99, Church Street, W.8, 
or ’phone Park 7811 before 9.30 a.m. 


MELBA, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ GT.03049, Air 
des bi joux, 2-033022, Gadski Quintette Meister- 
singers, Victrola 95201. Good cordition. Offers?— 
2, Riverside Court, Chesterton, Cambridge. 

MOZART REQUIEM (complete), K.515, 330, 564, 
452 (Taffanel).—Box No: 2000. 

No, 580 H.M.V. RADIOGRAM, automatic Record 
Changer, serviced by E.M.I.; excellent condition; 
offers?—29, Mayfield Avenue, London, N.14. 

NUMEROUS BACK NUMBERS, Jan., 1933, to 
Sept., 1942.—Maxweil, 319, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. 

OFFERS?—Albeniz: Iberia (Arbos). Walton: Sym- 
phony. Ireland: Third Trio. Rawsthorne: Theme 
and Variations. Mozart: Horn Quintet (Decca). 
Schumann: Frauenliebe (Decca). Haydn: Emperor 
Quartet (Society). Turina: Dansas Fantasticas 
(Wood). Falla: Nights (Decca). Fibred.—Box No. 
3168. 

PLANETS, B.B.C. Symph., 40s.; Schubert Sonata 
in G, Pouishnoff, 40s.; Horowitz, Funerailles, 10s.; 
Levitzki Campanella, 10s.; Ivogun ‘* Ariadne,”’ 15s.; 
or exchange.—Box No, 3539. 

PLAYED ONCE ONLY.—Rubinstein, Les Adieux 
Sonata, 12s.; Schubert Quartet, Op. 29, DX.1349-52 
16s.; Beethoven 3rd Symphony, Toscanini, 39s., or 
exchange Decca de Sabata.—Fearby, 25, Albert 
Drive, Low Fell, Gateshead-on-Tyne. ba 

PLUS-A-GRAM, Table Model, Bush Radio, A.C. 
81 type. Offers?—Dickinson, c/o 21, Liverpool 
Road North, Maghull, Lancashire. 

PONSELLE, Leider, Scotti, Calve, Seinemeyer, 
Bonci, Gerhardt, Zenatello, Sammarco, Tesche- 
macher. Many others.—Box No. 3399. 
~ POPULAR, Dance, Swing Records. Layton, John- 
stone, Crosby, Goodman. Basie, etc. S.a.e. de- 
tails.—Box No. 3563. 

PSALM SYMPHONY, 22s. 6d.; Kikimora, 6s.; 
Elgar Organ Sonata, 7s.; Symphonies, Concertos, 
etc.—Smith, 138, Lynton Road, Acton, W.3. Acorn 
4301. 

QUARTETS.—Lener, Beethoven, Op. 18.4, Op. 130, 
Brahms, Op. 51-2 Spencer Dyke, Beethoven, Op. 
135. ‘‘ Gramophone,” 1923 to 1942, reasonable 
offer. Details s.a.e—Caffyn, 34, Western Road, 
Tunbridge Wells Wanted: Brahms Quintet, Op. 34. 

RECORDS, CATALOGUES, ‘“‘Gramophone,’’ Loud 
Speakers. State wants; s.a.e.—18, Grantham Place, 
Horton, Bradford. 


RECORD PLAYER, Warner-Howard, A.C.; Crys- 
taltone, with crystal pick-up; as new; offers over 
£10.—A Gordon, 6, Tregunter Road, London, 
S.W.10. 


RECORDS.—Formby, G. Fields, J. Garland, 
Crosby, Sandy Powell, Layton and Johnston, Light 
Orch. and Dance. State wants.—Box No, 3578. 

































































WHARFEDALE CORNER CABINET SPEAKER, 
waxed oak, twin speakers with cross-over unit at 
1,000 c.p.s.; new; £40 or near offer.—Seymour, 19, 
Parkhurst Court, Holloway, N.7. ~ 


WILKINS & WRIGHT SCRATCH FILTER, €£1. 
Columbia Portable Gramophone fitted with Cosmo- 


chord crystal pick-up, £3.—Calvert, 65, Albany 
Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


199 CLASSICAL RECORDS, including 15 Major 
Works, in albums for sale (London area). Aill 
good condition and indexed in carrying cases. 
Price complete £47.—Box No. 3250. 


350 JAZZ SWING RECORDS. S.a.e. for details. 


—J. R. T. Davies, Mulberry Cottage, Ditchling, 
Sussex. 














TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of eight shillings. 


ABIDING CHOICE buys fibred collections, part 
or whole. Will call and collect.—Write, Abiding 
Choice, 20, West Avenue, Rayners Lane, Pinner, 
or *phone Pinner 8655. 


ABOUT 8,000 RECORDS in perfect condition and 
for sale at tax free prices, await your inspection 
at ‘Collectors’ Corner.’’ Deleted and foreign 
items also available. Your unwanted records are 
acceptable for exchange or cash purchase.—*“ Col- 
lectors’ Corner,’’ 211, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2, opposite the Prince’s Theatre. Telephone, 
Temple Bar 5614. 


CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO UTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
model gives exceptionally good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pull output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL S5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10-watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch 
speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the 
bass or treble as desired. Price, complete with 
two speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G’’ giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2. Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 
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AMPLIFIERS, Radio Feeder Units, and high 
quality electronic equipment for all purposes. May 
we send you details of our eight watt quality 
amplifier which is designed for use with any type 
of pick-up, especially moving coil, and which in- 
corporates independent bass and treble controls, 
also our range of radio feeder units for use with 
the above. Complete installations undertaken. 
Write or call.—Martin Slater Radio, 96, Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. ‘Phone: Ger. 4681. 














included. Catalogue 6d. post free.—A. H. Buckley, 
42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 

A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—The Bratley- 
Overstall. Individually built and tuned, £4 each. 
Soundboxes of all makes repaired.—John K. Brat- 
ley, 341, Chelsea Cloisters, Sloane Avenue, London, 
S.W.3. Telephone, Kensington 7995 after 6 p.m. 


BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES, complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 84d. from Brunswick Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash: 
highest prices given.——Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 

RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing 
in Essex; post your orders; 24-hour service.— 
Fishers, 200-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. 
"Phone: Rom 3986 

SAPPHIRE RECORDING CUTTERS and Play- 
back Needles. First class work and quick service 
at moderate prices. Worn cutters reground. We 
specialise in Cutters for acetate discs.—Colton & 
Co., 575, Garratt Lane, London, S.W.18. 

SPRINGS FOR SALE.—Miller & Sons, Ltd., 
Sidney Street, Cambridge, have Vulcan Springs, 
Nos, 18, 19, 54, 414, 225, 467, 732 40, 20, 228, 466, 
46, 45 and 76, surplus to requirements. Special! 
trade rates. Early application advisable. 


























FIBRE-PLAYED RECORDS (from collections to 
single discs) purchased. Call or write for quota- 
tion.—R. R. Napier, 183, Ladbroke Grove, London, 
W.10. LADbroke 1388. 

FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT CALL there is 
always our Postal Department. Send 6d. for a 
24-page list, including complete works and rare 
vocals.—H. F Harridge, 2nd Floor, 3, Lisle Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
“HAVE YOU TRIED US YET for your deleted 
Operatic and Instrumental ‘‘ wants’? We also 
carry a large stock of current items in fibre- 
played condition at tax free prices.—R. R. Napier, 
183, Ladbroke Grove, London, W.10. LADbroke 1388. 

IF YOU HAVE ANY SURPLUS RECORDS TO 
SELL why not write for a quotation? If the 
number is large enough we will be pleased to 
collect.—H. C. Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, London, 
W.C.2. ’Phone, Gerrard 7108. 


~ MAKE THE MOST of your Radio. ‘ Broadcast- 
ing Bulletin’? (weekly) gives international Radio 
Programmes and Wavelengths. Subscription 12 
months 25s., six months 12s. 6d.—‘* Broadcasting 
Bulletin,” 8, First Avenue, Hove 3, Sussex. 


MONOMARKAS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a.—Write 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 


~NEW RECORD ALBUMS, to hold 12 records (12 
compartments}, strongly bound and riveted in 
leathercloth: handsome appearance; ideal g 
can be sent direct to your friend in appropriate 
packing. Prices, post paid, 10 in. album, 23s.; 
12 in., 27s.—D. Gordon, 4, Newmarket Place, Man- 
chester, 2. 


OPEN DAILY, except Thursday, from 11 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. A choice of many thousands of fibre- 
played and new records of every description.—H. 
C. Harridge, 3, Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 (off 
Leicester Square). 
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STANWOOD OF STONELEIGH.—Columbia and 
Collaro Players (very limited stock) and one Dec- 
calian. Sapphox standard Sapphire, l4s. H.M.V. 
and Columbia Lightweight Sapphires, 16s. 7d.; Col. 
Record Cleaning Pads, 4s, 8d. Col. Port. Grams.., 
Model 204, £11 8s. 2d. (pre-tax).—Stanwood, 39, 
Broadway, Stoneleigh, Surrey. Ewell] 6336. 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD, for Pianos, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music; send your enquiries.—22, 
Albion Place, Leeds, 1. 


““ TECHNICAL TALK.”’—-Reviewing 1947 advances, 

G. Howard-Sorrell reported ‘‘ an increased interest 
in the sapphire stylus,” ‘‘ with the emphasis on 
light-weight pick-ups .. . the sapphire once again 
comes into its own.” And in the December 
**Gramophone ”’ laboratory report on the Starr 
Sapphire Stylus, ‘‘ Quality of reproduction is excel- 
lent . . Surface noise . . remarkably low.”’ 
Miniature stylus fits all popular lightweight; 
Standard and Trailer suit crystal and magnetic 
pick-ups, including autochangers. 12s. 6d. each, 
from leading dealers; in case of difficulty write 
Starr British Products, 8, Dartmouth Park Avenue, 
N.W.5. Retailers’ enquiries invited. 


THE CURIO SHOP, 2B, Caunce Street, Blackpool. 
In stock: Transformers, Valves, Speakers and 
components of high quality Gram., suitable for 
use the John Brierley or Coil P.H. Sound Sales 
or Voigt Speaker. H.M.V. and Columbia Records. 
Circuit with component values, 3s. 6d. p.f. 


THE ISLAND AMPLIFIER, realistic reproduction 
from your records in the home, matched to your 
existing P.U.; hear the difference; price £12.— 
Details from K.R. Services, 31, High Street, Vent- 
nor, I.W. 


THE ‘TECHNICAL SERVICE tor the Connoisseur. 
Radiograms, Radios, etc., rebuilt and modernised. 
High fidelity conversions a speciality. Advice and 
estimates free.—Write, Connoisseur Radio, Room 
No. 17, 3, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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VOIGT Domestic Corner Horn, complete, £60. 
Voigt Half Horn, complete, £50. Voigt H.C. Horn 
and Bass Chamber, no unit, new, £17. Voigt Ec. 
Horn and Bass Chamber, complete, new, £45. 
Voigt Pick-up with Diamond Stylus, little used, 
£12 10s.; another, £8. 2-H.F. High Quality Tuner 
a Cathode Follower output (Lowther), £10 — 
Below. 

PROTOTYPE High Quality Amplifier; designed 
for the highest quality regardless of price. 12 
watts output. Gain 105db. Total distortion .2 o: 
1%. Early stages R.F, heated to eliminate hum. 
Pre-amp. includes bass lift for M.C. pick-up. 
Paper smoothing and decoupling condensers 
throughout. Mica decoupling condensers. Used 
for experimental and test purposes only.—Joseph 
Enock, Ltd., 273a, High Street, Brentford, Middx. 

WRITE NOW for the first issue of the printed 
‘**Record Collector,” a magazine devoted exclu- 
sively “to operatic and vocal records of the past 
and present. Sample copy with details of coliec- 
tors’ reprint records available to ‘‘ Record Collec- 
tor’’ subscribers. Send ls. 6d. to J. Dennis, 1, 
Pine View Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLAN’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY is a high- 
class subscription library of 4,000 records. Posta) 
service. latest records S.a.e.—Box No. 42. _ 

A YOUNG LADY is offered—if genuine opera 
lover—a free seat for Flagstad first night; Tristan, 
Feb. 19th, or Valkyries, March 3rd; dress.—Write 
Box No. 3424. visi 

** PARADOX, or PERFECT REPRODUCTION.” 
Now 7d. post free.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A,, 
Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs, 

REALISM WITHOUT. ELECTRICITY, Transform 
your Soundbox: louder, richer, clearer. Stamp.— 
Tracy, 2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

THE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL.—A descriptive illus. 
trated brochure giving subscription rates, etc., 
sent free on application to the Secretary, The 
Capuchin Annua] Office, Church Street, Dublin, 
Ireland (P.O. Box 105). 

YOUNG LADY (21) wishes to meet young man 
interested in classical] music (London area) — 
Box No. 3393. 

YOUNG MAN (25) wishes to correspond with 
young lady interested in Classical Music.—Box No. 
3325. 












































YOUNG MAN, of good education and thorough 
knowledge of Record Catalogues, etc., seeks em- 
ployment in retail establishment in Kent or Lon- 
don area.—Derek Newman, 30, Rosebery Road, 
Gillingham. ae 

YOUNG MAN, 18, Gramophile (classics), wishes 
to correspond with music lovers, particularly 
with those living in the Colonies or on the Con- 
tinent.—Box No. 3443. 

YOUNG MAN (21) wishes to contaet young lady 
or gentleman interested in Surrealism and Modern 
Music; London area.—Box No. 3467. 
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MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 





TH 








SHOP 


FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 
small lots purch 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


(33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD) 

















GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT and 
keep informed of all important American and European 
releases, for 6/— yearly, starting with January, 1948, 
issue. Remittance should be sent to Mr. C. L. Pollard, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


(No branches anywhere) 
48th STREET, NEW YORK 


igs EAST 


17, N.Y 








THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS. ETC., ETC. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 


BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
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, Flezible coupling A _ protects 

e crystal B against breakage. 

) (Brit. Pat. 579524. Pats. pend. 

abroad). Licensed by Brush 
: 9, Edo “so ae Crystal Co. Ltd. 

“ pb ie *s ; Obtainable from Radio Dealers. 
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HANDMADE 
AMPLIFIER, PICK-UP AND SPEAKER 


Designed, built, tested and tuned as 


. ONE COMPLETE UNIT 


| FIRST CLASS REPRODUCTION 
t | ADMITS OF NO COMPROMISE! 


ee THE BEST ON 
Are you using RECO RD 


EXPERT 
Graded Thorn Needles 
You will, if you want good results, plus long 
record life. 
FULL DETAILS FROM : Sole Makers and Patentees : 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD., REDDITCH 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 














Two packs available : 


(a) Metal Pyramids -— - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons - Home Trade 


Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 
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“THE HOME OF MUSIC” 


ESTD. vy’ 1890 


18’and 12”P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS | eee tear uveuenn., 4. 
8 and 15 WATT AMPLIFIERS 








Available for 


12” Model immediate purchase : 
TRIPLE 
CONE ‘PORTABLE PICK-UPS 
GRAMOPHONES Rothermel 
H.M.V., Columbia Goldring 
Decca Connoisseur 
Wilkins & Wright 
aes -* Qo ELECTRIC 
ol.V.» WECCA, PLAYING 
Murphy, Pye, TABLES 
Bush, etc. 





A comprehensive stock of classical recordings 
including OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, étc., 


PIONEERS OF MOVING COIL SPEAKERS etc., always available (personal shoppers only). 


improved 1948 MODELS 











Readers are cordially welcomed to inspect 
pee se dae at 2 - . YOU without obligation our range of 1948 models 
Send 24d. stamp for Illustrated List T.G. to: ARE of Television, Radiograms, Radios, etc. 
. BAKERS ‘SELHURST’ RADIO We also have a first-class SERVICE depart- 
75-77 SUSSEX ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, SURREY ment. You can really rely on the LEVY 
Telephone: CROydon 4226 INVITED repair ! 




















The NEW 
JUNIOR AMPLIFIERS 


5 watts Output from either moving coil or moving 
iron pick-ups. 


Response level 40-15000 c.p.s. 

Outputs: 2.5 and 15{) speakers. 

Variable Bass lift and Treble cut controls. 

Total distortion below 1% at full rated output. 


Chassis finish black crackle with perspex control 
panel. 


Full specifications on application. 


Immediate deliveries. 






Prices from £17 5s. od. 
> . 
fm, ne 
WEL ality 
d 

sean a ff Ao Wye f 
rite for ile ge, including : \\ \\ Sound Reproduct rl 

. men _— Lt . 
models- cTRICAL =. Rd. \\ 
is Maple Pecan: WV" cables 3 87a Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15 

Grams Wesd0» Londo . 

Museum 
QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut ) 
out and attached to any enquiry, together with COMPETITION 
a stamped addressed envelove if a personal 


reply is desired relating to mawe& Editorial or 
Technical. It does not refer to display or No. 1 




















classified advertisements. 
Available until February 29th , 
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| ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The 
Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 121 and 123 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, we will 
give you a generous allowance for your unwanted 
fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always 
available in our Used Record Dept., either for sale 
or in part exchange. These are for Callers only, no 
lists being issued. 





























ALL THE LATEST RECORDS 


CLASSICAL — SWING — POPULAR 
HEAR THEM AT OUR MUSIC SALONS 


Connoisseur Assistants will help and Advise 


RECORD PLAYERS 
PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 
LATEST MODELS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 
RADIOGRAMS AND TELEVISION 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE (1929) LTD. 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 
90/94 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Central 9391/2 





Announcing the 


“S“SELECTRON FIVE” 


A new 5-watt amplifier especially designed to work 
with the Connoisseur Pick-up. 


This amplifier, which has a wide frequency range 
suitable for reproduction of modern recordings, incor- 
porates bass compensation, essential with the new 
miniature pick-ups, and tone control for high frequency 
correction. Output impedances 3, 7 or 15 ohms. to 
work from A.C. mains 200/250 v. 


Price £16 10s. 


S. S ELECTRONICS LTD. 
8a, Byron Rd., Harrow, Middlesex. ’Phone: Underhill 0044 
G.D. 








The 


_If you are a music-lover with a sensitive ear, you 
will be unable to resist the charm of the “‘ CONNOIS- 
SEUR.” For the “ Connoisseur” brings you living 
music. ae 


Hear the crisp, scintillating notes of the triangle, 
the delicate tones of the oboe; hear the thunderous 
crashing of the drums and the mellow depths of the 
bassoon ; here indeed is quick, warm, exciting music ; 
music with LIFE. 


Apply to: 

Albion Electric Stores, 125, Albion Street, Leeds 1. 

| or to : | 

Lawton Brothers (Sales) Ltd., Henry Square, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Made by : 
A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS), LTD., — 
Brighouse, Yorks. 




















Have you heard 


THE CONCERTO ? 
FOR YOUR PICK-UP AND SPEAKER 


This is the Finest Record Producer available because .. . 


Distortion is only 14% at 6 Separate Bass and_ Treble 
I. watts, 2% at 12 watts (indepen- 4. Controls with a Double Bass 
dently certified figures). Boost Circuit. 


2. Hum Level is negligible. 5 12 months unconditional guar- 


antee. 
it will take any type of pick-up, 
3. nodes a pady iron, 6 9 Valve Circuit, 8 Triodes plus 
erystal. * Rectifier 
PRICE £27.1¢.6 


The “CONCERTO "—the Amplifier that is making iteelf heard 


CHARLES AMPLIFIERS LTD., IE, Palace Gate, 











Where ‘QUALITY’ Counts 


only the best suffices. We have the best and only the " 
best reproducing equipment. IN STOCK NOW 


The Trixonic triple tone radiogram £244 13s. 3d 
3 | inc. P.T. 

fs. d. 

Wharfedale corner cabinet ... ... . ... 48100 
Acoustical ‘*Concert’’ Labyrinth speaker ... 48 00 
-Acoustical Labyrinth speaker ... ... ... ... ... 19100 
Acoustical 12 watt amplifier ... ... ... ... ... 3 00 
~~ The “Connoisseur” pick-up ... ... ... ... ... 3189 
Wilkins & Wright “Coil”’ pick up ... ... ... 7124 
The Lexington Senior moving coil pick-up ... 7 68 
The Lexington Junior moving coil pick-up ... 4124 
Wharfedale W.12 12 in speaker unit ... ... 6150 


We will be delighted to demonstrate the above 
equipment in our special demonstration room. 


‘Agents for Trix, Wharfedale, Acoustical, Lexington, 
Felicity, Connoisseur, Wilkins & Wright & Sobel! products. 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


126-127 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 7511 











Kensington, London, W.8 (Phone: Western 3350) 




















SYMPHONIES 
Ne. 1 in C Major DB 3537-9 DBS 3540 
TOSCANINI 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


No. 2in D Major DB 3919-21 DBS 3922 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


No. 3 in E Flat Major (Eroica) 
DB S465 DBS 5952 


TOSCANIN 
N.B.C, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
No. 4 in B Flat Major DB 3896-9 
TOSCANINI 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
No. sin C Minor DB 3328-31 DBS 3332 
FURTWANGLER 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
No. 6 in F Major (Pastoral) DB 6473-7 


DE SABATA 
SYMPHONY aa THE AUGUSTEQO, 


DB 2986-go 


TOSCANINI 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


No. 7 in A Major 


No. 8 in F Major DB 3172-4 
KOUSSEVITZKY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
No. 9 in D Minor (Choral) DB 2327-35 


STOKOWSKI 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA & CHOIR 


CHAMBER MUSIO 


Sonata in A Major, Op. 69 
SCHNABEL & FOURNIER 


DB 6464-6 


Sonata in C Sharp Minor (Moonlight) 
SOLOMON C 3455-6 


Sonata in F Minor (Appassionata) C 3551-3 
NICOLAS MEDTNER 






BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
@ECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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Chamber Music (continued) 


Sonata in A Major, Op. 47 (ihe Kreutzer) 


DB 2409-12 
YEHUDI & HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN 
Quartet in C Minor DB 6488-90 


THE PAGANINI QUARTET 


Quartet No. 1 in F DB 6300-2 
THE BUSCH QUARTET 


Quartet No. 14 in C Sharp Minor DB 2810-4 
THE BUSCH QUARTET 


Trio No. 7 in B Flat Major (The Arch-Duke) 


C 3362-6 
SOLOMON, HOLST & PINI 


DN ie et area at 
2 


RECORD CATALOGUE 
Contains further details of 
BEETHOVEN’S MUSIC = 


THE H.M.Y. 


Sg 2 















THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, M"DDLESEX 





No. 1 in C Major DB 1690-4 


SCHNABEL 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
No. 2 in B Flat Major DB 6323-6 
SCHNABEL 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN 
No. 3 in C Minor DB 6196-9 


SOLOMON 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
No. 4 in G Major DB 630346 
HNABEL 


SC 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN 


No. § in E Flat Major (The Emperor) 


; C 3043-7 
MOISEIWITSCH 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by GEORG SZELL 


Violin Concerto in D Major 
DB 5724-7 DBS 5728 


HEIFETZ 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
by TOSCANINI 
ORCHESTRAL 
Leonora Overture No. 1 DB 3846 
TOSCANINI 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Leonora Overture No. 3 DB 5703-4 
TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Coriolan Overture DB 2to1 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Egmont Overture DB 1925 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fidelio Overture DB 2261 


BRUNO WALTER 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 
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